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How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Whe slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment, 
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ANNETTE—a Tar. 
Annette was ever a sprightly, giddy, yet in- 
nocent and thoughtless girl. She was early 


in life-bereft of her mother, and her father,/ 


easy and good natured, left her entirely under 
the control of a maiden aunt, who herself im- 
bibing the disposition of the father, could 
never properly restrain the buoyant spirits of 
Annette. Thus, without a guide to conduct 
her actions into a proper channel, and accus- 
tomed from early life to the company that con- 
stantly surrounded her elder sisters, possess- 
ing naturally a lively disposition, she was flat- 
tered, admired and carest. In this manner 
sie attained the interesting age of sixteen, 
when chance threw Henry Neville in her way. 

M:ch in the same manner as Annette, had 
been the education of Henry. He was brought 
up under the eye of an anxious, affectionate 
_ mother ; but having the care of a large family, 
and the untimely death of her husband leav- 
ing her rather embarrassed, the exertions con- 
sequently attendant upon her situation, seem- 
ed to take the most of herattention. Though 
she often remonstrated with the indiscretions 
of her children, and duly impressed upon their 
minds the duty they owed to their beneficent 
Creator, and the happiness derived from lead- 
ing a moral life, yet when “they severally ar- 
rived at the age of pubity, they appeared no 
longer under her controul. Though Henry 
never forgot the principles of morality thus 
early instilled into his heart, though he vene- 
rated and felt ardently attached to his mother, 
yet he became gradually a8 wild and ungo- 
vernable as Annette. te 

He had long mix’d with the gay world, and 
had met with many whom he thought he loy- 
ed with sincerity, yet his heart was void of all 
genuine attachment : he had never met with 
a mind congenial with his own. 

Henry admired Annette even from the first. 
Her person seemed pleasing, and attracted his 
immediate attention—she was sinall in stature ; 
her form elegant and well proportioned ; neat, 
yet plain in her dress; there was a chaste 
ease in all her movements; and her dark hair 





fell in curls over her high forehead and bloom- 
ing cheeks, in peaceful beauty. There was 
an enchanting sweetness in the smile which 
hung upon her pouting lips that seemed to 





win at once the heart; and every thought of 
her very soul seemed depicted in her fine blue 
eye. 

Annette sang too with natural sweetness.— 
Henry would listen with ture, and drink 
deep into his soul the melody of her 
voice, as she sang to his admiring ear the 
sprightly airs of the Squire, Kill Karney, and 
we are all Nodding ; or the more serious airs 
of Bonny Doog, and I have lov’d thee. 

More than a year elapsed before chance 
again threw Henry in her way; yet still the 
image of his little fairy often flitted before his 
imaginations They. met again, however, and 
with an heart formed insensibly for friendship 
and affection, Henry loved with a constancy 
and ardent enthusiasm seldom equalled—yet 
naturally reserved, and diffident of hissown 
abilities, it was long before | yuld express 
his attachment in more than sighs and broken 
sentences ; but the animated expression of his 
tine blue eye, as he ardently gazed upon the 
beloved idol of his soul, spoke more than 
words can breathe. Time and love, however, 
soon overcame that:modest diffidence in the 
character of Henry ; and as they tambled to- 
gether through the grove that bordered upon 
her father’s lands, he breathed into her half- 
listening ear the soul inspired tale for which 
he only seemed to live. With maiden coy- 
ness, she would still repel the ardour of his 
attachment, and while she dwelt upon the 
deceit, the treachery and inconstancy of man, 
the expression of her eye told that all was not 
senseless in her heart; but amor vincit omnia 
—perseverance overthrew every obstacle, and 
Henry at last had the happiness of hearing 
that he was beloved from her own lips. 

It was the misfortune of Henry at this time 
to lose his inestimable mother. It was an 
irreparable loss, for he had long found by ex- 
perience, that she was the only sincere and 
disinterested friend he possessed. He now 
became indisputably possessed of a competent 
fortune. But educated to no one busi- 
ness, he unfortunately became entangled in 
the dissipation that surrounded him. His ca- 
reer, however, was short, and he was recalled 
to his sober senses by a circumstance but little 
anticipated. Henry had loaned a large sum, 
which he happened to possess in cash, to 
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an old acquaintance, whom he _ thought|/upon the ruin which must inevitably: ensue 


perfectly secure. It was not long after that he 
heard that this friend was deeply in debt and 
scarcely worth a cent. This was indeed alarm 
ing to Hesry—he dashed at once the flowing 
cup from his lips, and cursed it as the occa- 
sion of his misfortune—he abandoned his dissi- 
a companions, nor could they ever again, 

y any inducement, attract him in the pale of 
their society. 

In his younger days, Henry had partially 
studied the law, more as an amusement than 
for profit. He now thought seriously of his 
situation, and finding himself unfit for com- 


rom her thoughtless conduct, for in her he 
‘ound his happiness alone depended. Ah! 
those flowers, sighed Henry to himself, as he 
svazed upon her, with all the tenderness of his 
soul beaming from his eyes, when first [knew 
her, she did not use to dress in this mannner, 
Henry’s was a feeling heart; a heart of acute 
sensibility—the least show of disrespect would 
depress his spirits, and though he never spoke 
ihis sentiments, his tell-tale countenance fully 
betrayed what was passing within. And yet 
even when excited to anger, his passions were 
but momentary ; he was ashamed of his own 








mercial or mercantile engagements, to make 
amends for lost time, he diligently applied to 





feelings, and his heart, overflowing with love, 
‘would endeavour to regain the ground he had 








finish his studies under the auspices of an) lost by insinuating affection. Indeed it seem. 
accomplished lawyer. ‘ed impossible for any one to be long angry on 
In prosecuting his studies, it was necessary |any occasion with Henry, for all esteemed the 
for Henry awhile to leave the object of his af-| feelings they could not condemn, and his soul 
fection, to whom he was now engaged by||seemed to know no other pleasure than 
every solemn tie of truth and honor. The) in conferring happiness upon others. 
nuptial day was in consequence postponed to|| © Will you walk with me in the grove,’ said 
some future but not distant period, to which) Henry, tenderly touching the hand of Annette, 
he looked forward with all the fond anxiety|*1 have much to say, and wish to sce you 
of an impatient lover. ‘alone.’? She was not long in tying ber bonnet, 
During the absence of Henry, all the natural)/and carelessly throwing a shawl over her beau- 
vivacity of the gay, artless and innocent girl) tiful neck, he placed her arm in his and they 
returned “oh renewed energy. She could!is00n reached the wood. ‘§ eB at last 
not escape from the wiles and insinuations of|/said Henry, ‘1 hear much said of you’—‘ Of 
the gay, busy world, that constantly surrounded! me ? and pray what did you hear of me ?— 
her father’s house, though her heart was de-|* Why, Annette you always were a_ wild, 
voted to but one object, and in the thought- thoughtless girl, and I fondly hoped that as 
less hilarity of youth, Annette would play,) you grew older, you would become more se- 
dance, flirt and romp, with those who like her date, and throw aside the little improprieties 
oes as Be siiticss and te — when) in your conduct.’ £ oe ge = agry singe 
she commented with herself upon heractions, [ ever act improper?’ ‘ They tell me tha 
she would often meet and form resolutions of since you have been spending a month from 
amendment; but temptations were strong and) home, that you are wilder and more giddy 
irresistable. . than ever ; indeed I hear it said you are a co- 
Secure in the affections of Henry, she!|quette.? Annette looked around fearfully, a 
thought there could be no harm in receiv-||though some one might be listening; and with 
ing the attentions of other young men.—j|an angry countenance In which the emotions 
She considered she was pertorming her||of her soul were portrayed, she replied : ‘And 
duty when she did not ride or walk or||pray who told you all this? aif I improve so 
go to church, or be seen in anywise from!/much by leaving home, I had better return 
the house with others of his sex. ‘land become a finished lady. + be your 
i , aki 4 itful the men 
became, unkaOwsopMaclt x Goguettc. Prom| are thamaee Teun gy tem, the meret der 
her former neat, plain habiliments, her dress||pise.? Annette was as passionate as Henry; 
gradually became more gay, W nile she would)|but like him her passions as quickly subsided. 
bedeck her beautiful hair with the ftowers of!) The conscious truth Hashed upon her, but she 
the garden. ; _ |{had too much pride to acknowledge it. path 
Phe heart of Henry was pained, when in|] were now on their return to the house, Ps 
company he chanced to hear of her—he was'jeach remained silent a few moments. * 
unhappy, melancholy, and more reserved !!am such a flirt, and romp as much as you sy; 
than ever—and his studies, nearly finished, || what is it to you ? * What is it to me, Annette! 
were In consequence neglected. oh nothing—nothing to me!’ ‘I will not be 








It was not more than twenty miles, along || in old woman while I am young; | shall use 
the beautiful banks of the Hudson, from the!|:ny own pleasure, and enjoy myself as much 
city to Applebury, and Henry would some-!| is L can.’ ‘1 wish not to confine you, Annette; 
times waik there to enjoy the society of bis||{ would have you lively, gay and cheerful # 
charming girl~he resolved to reason with he: !:evcr you were ; L only desire you to confine 
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your actions. Toromp, to play and to flirt, unknowing to himself, the direction of Apple- 
may answer for a girl just entering society,| bury, and a few hours brought him to the very 
put is certainly very unbecoming in a lady.—) door he used to enter with far different feef- 
However, you are your own mistress, Annette, ings. A frown again escaped from him as he 
and if such really be your deternsination you) placed his hand upon the latch. He entered. 
may act your own pleasure.’ Annette was sitting upon the sofa in a melan- 

He took an affectionate leave of the family, Choly posture, with sorrow too well depicted 
but with Annette he se: med to part with cold-|in her countenance ; her hair dishevelled and 
ness. H's sp'rits were depressed ; but the con-, her dress in disorder. At sight of Henry she 
sciousness of acting right soon calmed his feel- |S'Tieked and fainted, just'as he clasped her 
ings and he renewed his studies with energy, |t his bursting heart. He kissed her clay- 
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Henry had a fellow student at the same office 
to whom he was very much attached. 


ship of Henry. They were constantly together 
—they slept in the same room, and eat at 
the same table. In one of his journeys to 


Applebury, Edwin accompanied him, and was! 
Edwin had| 
been a rake—a licentious reprobate in his own| 
country, but on his emigration to America, | 
He}, 


introduced as a particular friend. 


he had changed his dissolute conduct. 
no sooner, however, beheld the artless inno- 
cence of Annette, than his licentious eye 
marked her for his prey. 


He ier and the warmth revived her. 
was an Irishman by birth, and possessed a pre- || 
possessing appearance, with a suavity of man-|| 
ners that won upon the easy heart and fricnd-| 


| not hear nor see; he was blind with rage and 
He concealed his} 
sentiments from the too confiding and unsus- || 
pecting heart of Henry, and, when they de-' 


‘cold lips—he pressed his burning cheek to 


| Then 
suddenly recollecting herself, she exclaimed 
in agony of feeling, ‘‘ Leave me, oh! leave 
me, Henry!” She fainted again just as the 
family, alarmed by the noise, were entering 


the room. All the demoniac fury of revenge 


|now sparkled from the eye of Henry, as he 


grasped his hat and fled from the house. In 
vain did her father call after him as he follow- 
ed bim across the fields. Henry with a de- 
\termined purpose in his soul, still continued 
his course. ** Stay, Henry, one moment stay !”” 
murmered from his lips ; but no ; Henry could 


‘deaf to all entreaties. 


He now entered the city, and enquiring of 
'a mutual acquaintance, whom he chanced to 


parted, as the friend of her lover, he received, Meet, what course Edwin had gone, was 


many and pressing invitations to call and see, 


thein again. 

It was not long befores Edwin took advan- 
tage of the invitations he received, and under 
the cloak of seeing another lady in the village 
who had caught and pleased his eye, he often 
visited Applebury. Henry was too anxiousin his 
studies to accompany him, and contented him- 


self with sending and receiving litle messages| 


by this faithful friend. It is unnecessary to 
state by what art and by what 


the consequences, he came into the house 


one morning, and shaking Henry by the hand| 
bade him farewell, stating that the death ofa) 


near relation called him suddenly away. 
They promised to write to each other, and 
with many kind expressions of regret, they 
parted. 


It is impossible to describe the rage, the 
anguish and despair of Henry, when he re- 
ceived a letter from Annette’s father, stating 
the circumstances of his disgrace. He violent- 
ly paced the room in an agony of feeling ; he 
threw himself upon the bed ; then starting up 
again walked the floor. He flung himself into 
a chair, and covered his burning forehead with 
his hands. A deep groan escaped from his 
heaving breast. He started again, with all 
the fury of a madman; he seized his pistols, 
and ran rather than walked, he knew nor 
cared not whither. He had however taken, 


i there. 


jlearn little respecting him. He had been 


address Edwin/!! 
accomplished his aim. Alarmed, however, by |; 
9 YY ii 





informed he had seen him the day before in 
ithe stage to S , a place about forty miles 
distant. Henry lost no time in following him 
He described the person, but could 


seen in the morning, and it was not supposed 
he had left the place. In vain he searched 


ithe village round—no Edwin could he find.—- 


‘Disconsolate and in despair, he rambled a mile 
along the creek, when suddenly he came 
upon the object of his search, arm in arm with 
a gentleman, apparently an officer in the 
army. Desperate with ungovernable rage, 
‘Henry exclaimed as he seized him by the 
collar, ** Villain, scoundrel, have 1 found you 
at last’? His dirk was in his hand, and one 
moment more, Edwin would have been a 
corpse at His feet. Surprised, but not alarm- 
‘ed, the officer had just time to seize his arm 
land force them asunder. ‘* Would you prove 
yourself a murderer,” asked Edwin, as he 
icalmly surveyed his former friend. ‘* Damna- 
ble villain! thou fiend in the shape of a 
man !—here, take your choice of these pis- 
tols.” ‘*I will not fight with an assassin,” 
was the prompt reply. ‘Coward, base in- 
grate.”—‘* Coward! did you say—never 
shall it be said that Edwin Harrington 
was a coward !”—In vain did the officer in- 
terpose. In vain did he beseech them to 
‘listen to reason, and consider what they were 
doing. They fired at ten paces and both fell. 
Edwin was mortally wounded in the chest ; 
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but Henry received the ball in his heart and 
died instantly. 
What were the feelings of Annette when 


determined that certain elementary principles 
should at first be established, in each branch 
of the intended constitution, and afterwards 


she heard the sad catastrophe ! a violent fever, the details should be debated and filled up. 


seized upon her, she refused all sustenance, ) 


There was little or no difficulty in deter. 


all consolation, and for many months her life mining upon the elementary principles—such 
was despaired of. She recovered, however, but, as, for instance, that the government should 


never was more than the shadow of her former| 


‘bea republican representative government ; 


self. She never married ; and the last account/|that it should be divided into three branches, 


1 heard of her, she was still residing at the 
old mansion on the banks of the Hudson.— 
She is now in the decline of life; looking 
forward with resignation to that period when 
she shall repose in the lap of eternity.— 
‘Thus, my gentle readers, we see the ill con- 
sequences of yielding too much to our incli- 
nations, and while we freely sip of the plea- 
sures that surround us, we little think of the 
stings in after time they may leave. How 
much do we admire the retiring modesty of; 
female worth, while a woman without discre- 
tion is like a flower without perfume, sweet 
only to look upon. If the moral of this, our 
first attempt, is not sufficiently apparent, and 
conveys no instraction, we yield to fate and 
acknowledge our labour as vain. 
YERLEY. 
——_—— > - 
ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION, DR. FRANKLIN, &e. 

The N. Y. Gazette says, a friend has favoured 
us with an interesting Manuscript, relating a most. 
important period of our history. ‘The circumstances. 
here detailed are new tous, and we believe they have. 





ji. e. legislative, executive, and judicial, &c. But, 
iwhen the organization of the respective 
branches of the legislature came under con- 
isideration, it was easy to be perceived that 
‘the eastern and the southern states had dis. 
tinct interests, which it was difficult to recon- 
icile, and that the larger States were disposed 
'to form a constitution in which the smaller 
istates would be mere appendages and satellites 
to the larger ones. On the first of these sub- 
\jects, much animated, and somewhat angry 
idebate, had taken place, when the ratio of re- 
'presentation,,in the lower house of congress, 
‘was before us—the southern states claiming 
for themselves the whole number of their 
black population, while the eastern states 
were for confiding the elective franchise to 
freemen only, without respect to color. 

As the different parties adhered pertinaci- 
‘ously to their different positions, it was feared 
‘that this was an insurmountable obstacle ; but 
‘as the members were generally satisfied that 
‘ino constitution could be formed which would 
‘meet the views and subserve the interests of 


} 


each individual state, it was evident that it 


never been made public. The narrative is. in the!|must be a matter of compromise and mutual 


words of General —— , one of the members of 
the General Convention which framed the constitu-| 
tion. It was committed to paper by the gentleman’ 
to whom General detailed the facts, and we! 
now have the satisfaction of laying it before our) 
readers, 

















I was (said General ) a delegate 
from —, in the General Convention) 
which assembled at Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of digesting a constitution for the United 
States, and | believe I was the youngest mem- 
ber of that body. The great and good Wash-! 
ington was chosen our president, and Dr. 
Franklin, among other great men, was a dele- 
gate from Pennsylvania. A disposition was 
soon discovered in some members to display! 
oratorical flourishes—but the good sense and 
discretion of the majority put down all such| 
attempts. We had convened to deliberate! 
upon, and, if possible, effect a great national 
object—to search for political wisdom and} 
truth; these we meant to pursue with sim-! 

licity, and to avoid every thing which would) 
ave a tendency to divert our attention or| 
perplex our scheme. 

A great variety of projects were proposed, | 
all republican in their general outlines, but, 
differing in their details. It was, therefore, 








} 
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‘concession.—Under these impressions, and 
‘with these views, it was agreed, at length 
that each state would be entided to one de- 
legate in the house of representatives for 
every thirty thousand inhabitants, in which 
Inumber should be included three fifths of 


‘their slaves. 


When the details of the house of representa- 
tives were disposed of, a more difficult point 
presented itself, in the organization of the 
senate. The larger states contended that the 
same ratio as to states should be common to 
both branches of the legislature—or in other 
words, that each State should be entitled toa 
‘representation in the senate, whatever might 
|be the number fixed on, in proportion to its 
population as in the house of representatives. 
‘The smaller States, on the other hand contend- 
ed, that the house of representatives might 
be considered as the guardian of the liberties 
of the people, and therefore ought to bear 
just proportion to their numbers ; but that 
the senate represented the sovereignty of the 
states, and that, as each state, whether great 
or small, was equally an independent and so- 
vereign state, it ought, in this branch of the 
legislature, to have equal weight and authority. 
| Without this, they said, there could be no se 
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curity for their equal rights, and they would, 
by such distribution of power, be merged and 
lost in the larger states. 


This reasoning, however plain and power- 
ful, had but little influence on the minds of 
delegates from the larger States, and as they 
formed a large majority of the convention, the 
question, after passing through the forms of 
debate, was décided that each state should be 
represented in the senate in proportion to its 
population. 

When the convention. had adjourned over 
to the next day, the delegates of the four 
smallest states—that is, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Delaware—con- 
vened to consult what course was to be pur- 
sued in the important crisis at which we bad 
arrived. After serious investigation it was 
solemnly determined to ask for a reconsider- 
ation the next mvurning, and if it was not 
granted, or if, when granted, that offensive 
feature of the constitution could not be ex- 
punged, and the smaller states put upon an 
equal footing with the largest, we would se- 
cede from the convention, and returning to 
our constituents, inform them that no compact 
could be formed with the large states, but one 
which would sacrifice our sovereignty and in- 
dependence. 


I was deputed (said General 
the organ through which this communication 
should be made ; I know not why, unless it be 
that young men are generally chosen to per- 
form rash actions. Accordingly, when the 
convention had assembled, and as soon as the 
minutes of the last sittings were read, I rose, 
and stated the view we had taken of the or- 
ganization of the senate, our desire to obtain 
a reconsideration and suitable modification of 
that article, and, ina failure thereof, our de- 
termination to secéde from the convention, 
and return to our constituents. 

This disclosure, it may readily be suppos- 
ed, produced an immediate and great excite- 
ment in every part of the house. Several 
members were immediately on the floor to 
express their surprise or indignation! They 
represented that the question had received a 
full and fair investigation, and had been de- 
finitively settled by a very large majority— 
that it was altogether unparliamentary and un- 
reasonable, for one of the minority to pro- 
pose a re-consideration, at the moment their 
act had become a matter of record, and with- 
out pretending that any new ight could be 
thrown on the subject; that, if such prece- 
dent should be established, it would in future 
be impossible to say when any one point was 
definitively settled, as a small minority might, 
at any moment, again and again, move and 
obtain a re-consideration—they, therefore, 
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hoped the convention would express its de-) 


cided disapprobation, by passing silently to 
the business before them. 

There was much warm, and some acrimoni- 
ous feeling exhibited by a number of the 
speeches—a rupture appeared almost inevita- 
ble, and the bosom of Washington seemed to 
labor with the most anxious solicitude for its 
issue. Happily for the United States, the 
convention contained some individuals pos- 
sessed of talents and virtues of the highest 
order, whose hearts were deeply interested 
lin the establishment of a new and efficient 
form of government ; and whose penetrating 
minds had already, deplored the evils which 
would spring up in our newly established re- 
public, should the present attempt to consoli- 
date it prove abortive.-—Amongst those per- 
sonages, the most prominent was Dr. Franklin. 
He was esteemed the Mentor of our body. 
To a mind naturally strong and eapacious, en- 
riched by much reading, and the experience 
of many years, he added a manner of com- 
municating his thoughts, peculiarly his own, 
in which simplicity, beauty, and strength, 
were equally conspicuous. As soon as the 
angry orators who preceded him had left him 
an opening, the Doctor rose, evidently im- 
pressed with the weight of the subject before 
them, and the difficulty of managing it suc- 
cessfully. 

‘© We have arrived, Mr, President,” said 
he, ‘ata very momentous and interesting 
‘crisis ia our deliberations. Hitherto, our 
/views have been as harmonious, and our pro- 
gress as great, as could reasonably be expect- 
‘ed. But now an unlooked for and formidable 
obstacle is thrown in our way, which threatens 
to arrest our course, and, if not skilfully re- 
/moved to render all our fond hopes of a con- 
istitution abortive. The ground which was 
taken by the delegates of the four smallest 
States was unexpected by me, and as repug- 
nant to my feelings as it can be to any other 
member of this convention. After what I 
thought a full and impartial investigation on 








| the subject, I recorded my vote in the affirma- 


tive side of the question, and I have not yet 
heard any thing which induces me to change 
my opinion. But I will not, therefore, con- 
clude it is impossible for me to be wrong! I 
will not say that those gentlemen who differ 
from me are under a delusion! much less will 
I charge them with an intention of pager 
embarrassing our deliberations. It is possible 
some change in our late proceedings ought to 
take place upon principles of mutual justice ; 
or that, all things considered, the majority 
may see cause to recede from some of their 
just pretensions, as a matter of expediency. 
For my own part there is nothing I so much 
dread as a failure to devise and establish some 
equal and efficient form of government for 





our infant Republic. The present effort has 
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been made under the happiest auspices, and 
has promised the most favorable results—but, 
should this effort prove vain, it will be long 


Sapt deeusneupemeckessemeeneee 


iral » did I behold a countenapce at 
once so dignified and delighted, as was that of 
Washington, at the close of this address. Nor 





ere another can be made with any prospect of were the members of the convention general- 


success. Our strength and our prosperity 
will depend on our unity; and the secession 
of even four of the smallest States, interspers- 
ed as they are, would, in my mind, paralyze 
and render useless any plan which the majori- 
ty-could devise. I should, therefore, be griev- 
ed, Mr. President, to see matters broug it to 
the test, which have been, perhaps too rashly, 
threatened on the one hand, and which some 
of my honored colleagues have treated too 
lightly on the other. Iam convinced that it 


ly less affected.—The words of the venerable 
Franklin fell upon our ears with a weight and 
authority, even greater than we may suppose 
an oracle to have had in a Roman Senate.— 
A silent admiration superceded, for a moment, 
‘ithe expression of that assent and approbation 
which were strongly marked on almost every 
countenance; I say almost, tor one man was 
found in the convention, Mr. H » from 
| , who rose and said—with regard to 
ithe first motion of the’ honorable gentleman 














isa subject which should be approached with for an adjournment, he would yield bis assent; 
caution, treated with tenderness, and decided but he protested against the second motion, 
on with candor and liberality. It is, however, | for the appointment of a Chaplain. He then 
to be feared, that the members of this con-|;commenced a high strained eulogium on the 
vention are notin a temper at this moment assemblage of wisdom, talent, and experience, 
to approach the subject on which we differ in| which the convention embraced—declared the 
this spirit. Iwould therefore propose, Mr. high sense which he entertained of the honor 
President, that without proceeding furtherin|}which his constituents had conferred upon 
this business at this time, the convention him, in making him a member of that respect- 
should adjourn for three days, in order to let) able body, since he was confidently of opinion 
the present ferment pass off, and to afford, that they were competent to transact the bu- 
time for a more full, free, and dispassionate’ siness which had been entrusted to their care; 
investigation of the subject. And I would that they were equal to every exigence which 
earnestly recommend to the members of this might occur; and concluded by saying that, 
convention that they spend the time of this therefore, he did not see the neces.ity of call- 
recess, not in associating with their own party,!ing in foreign sid ! 

and devising new arguments to fortify them-|| Washington fixed his eye upon the speaker 


selves in their old opinions ; but that they mix 
with members of opposite sentiments, lend a 
patient ear to their reasonings, and candidly 
allow them all the weight to which they may 
be entitled ; and when we assemble again, I 


with a mixture of surprise and indignation, 
while he uttered this impotent and impious 
speech; and then looked around to see in 
jwhat manner it affected others. They did 
‘not leave hima minute to doubt—no one deign- 





hope it will be with a determination to form)ed to reply, or take the smallest notice of the 
a Constitution—if not such.an one as we can speaker; but the motion for appointing a 
individually, and in all respects approve, yet||\Chaplain was instantly seconded and carried ; 
the best which under existing circumstances! whether under the silent disapprobation of 





can be obtained.” [Here the countenance of Mr. H 


Washington brightened, anda cheering ray 
seemed to break in upon the gloom which had 
recently covered our political horizon.] The 
Doctor continued. ‘* Before I sit down, Mr. 
President, I will suggest another matter, and 
Tam really surprised that it has not been pro- 
posed by some other member at an earlier 
period of our deliberations. I will suggest, 
Mr. President, the propriety of nominating 


, or his solitary negative, I do 
not recollect. The motion for an adjourn- 
iment was then put, and carried unanimously, 
and the convention adjourned accordingly. 
The three days of recess were spent in the 
‘manner advised by Dr. Franklin; the oppo- 
site parties mixed with each other, and a free 
jand frank interchange of sentiments took 
iplace. On the fourth day we assembled again, 
and-if great additional light had not been 





and appointing, before we separate, a Chap-/thrown on the subject, every unfriendly feel- 
lain to this convention, whose duty it shall|ling had been expelled, and a spirit of concili- 
be uniformly to assemble with us, and intro-) ation had been cultivated, which promised at 





duce the business of each day by an address| 
to the Creator of the Universe and the Go- 
vernor of all nations, beseeching him to pre- 
side in our councils, enlighten our minds with 
a portion of heavenly wisdom, influence our 
hearts with a love of truth and justice, and 
crown our labors with complete and abundant 
success.” 





least a calm and dispassionate reconsideration 
lof the subject. 

As soon as the Chaplain had ended his 
prayer, and the minutes of the last meeting 
were read, all eyes were turned to the Doc- 
tor. He rose, and in a few words, stated that 
during the recess, he had listened attentively 
to all the arguments pro and con, which had 





The Doctor sat down, and never, said Gene-' been urged by both sides of the House ; that 
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he had himself said much, and thought more 


on the subject—he saw difficulties and objec- 


tions which might be urged by individual 
States against every scheme which had been 


proposed, and he thought now, more than 


ever, that the constitution which they were 


about to form, in order to be just and equal 


lifoot of the matador.—This so pleased the 
\crowd that it was called for again. Another 
iman stepped up and took the same station— 
janother bull was let out, fierce as the former 
\—rushed with the same intrepidity to the fight 
\—but the poor fellow loosing his fortitude at 
\this critical moment, the spear shook in his 


must be formed on the basis of compromise 
and mutual concession. With such views and 
feelings, he would now move a re-consider- 


‘hand ; the bull pushed past it and pounced on 
ithe luckless wretch; a shriek—a toss into the 
3 nsider-|/air—and all was over with him. The monster 
ation of the vote last taken on the organization ‘exultingly bathed his head in the bowels of 
ofthe Senate. The motion was seconded, the//his victim, and trampled out his flesh piece- 
vote carried, the former vote rescinded, and,||meal. The spectators, although they did not 
by a successive motion and resolution, the!|burst into applause, evinced a strange apathy 
Senate was organized on the present plan. jat the melancholy catastrophe, which did not 
for amoment stop the sport from going on. 

| Menon horseback and a-foot came on and 
‘amused the multitude, by tormenting and 








> 


BULL BAITING IN LIMA. 


My attention was diverted from the assembly | playing with bulls, exhibiting feats of skill in 
by the cry of the bull, and the savage mon-)horsemanship, courage and agility, truly as- 
ster came bellowing from his confinement into tonishing. As a concluding piece a bull came 
the area: he glared wildly round on the spec-|'on decked with flags and bells, and having at- 
tators, who set up a shout and waved their!|tached to his body in different places bunches 
handkerchiefs ; espying a horseman enclosed! of squibs. A man was fastened on his back, 
with him, he made impetuously towards him ;/ whose business it was to torment the bull with 
the horseman had a long spear and a cloak|!a dagger he held, and fired the squibs, which, 
over his arm—the latter he shook in the face) with the jingling of the bells, and the flaring 
of the bull, and turning his horse dexterously | of the flags, wrought the animal up to the 
on one side, evaded the plunge of the animal.) highest pitch of madness—he flew round the 
This manetivre he repeated several times,|ring, he leaped and plunged, writhed and 
pursuing in his turn the bull, and pricking) tossed, but his tormentor pertinaciously kept 
him with the spear, when the enraged mon-|'his seat while shouts and cries and peals of 
ster would wheel on bis pursuer, who by the) laughter burst; from all quarters—finally, after 
same slight would avoid him. His perform-| the bull had tried every expedient to rid him- 
ance went off with great eclat, but at last the) self of his troublesome companion, and all the 
bull, making a most furious charge, turned the spectators were satisfied to their hearts’ con- 
same way with the horse, and plunged his horns|itent with his antic gambols, his rider plunged 
into the horse’s bowels: with a spring he clear-|'the dagger into him, and rid him of his 
ed himself of his antagonist, and bounded ‘misery.—Hall’s Journal. ' 
round the ring with the rapidity of lightning. 

Ra. ; ‘ —_———--— 
A shout of applause at the feat of the bull, ae 8 
who exultingly shook his gory front at the ri-||“ Socrates died like a oe pa but Jesus Christ like a 
der, who firmly kept his seat on the flying] fas 
horse, burst from the spectators. The poor} The following beautiful extract is from the 
animal svon became exhausted by his exertion! writings of Mr. Wirt, formerly attorney general 
and loss of blood, when his rider drew a sti-| of the United States. 
letto and eased him of life. | it was on Sunday, as | travelled through 

Another con.batant now came on the field)'the county of Orange, (Va.) that my eye was 
carrying a long iron spear: with this he drop-| caught by a cluster of horses tied near a ruin- 
ped on one knee in front of the door from|ous old wooden house in the forest not far 
which the bulls issued—one end of the spear) from the road side. Having frequently 
inthe ground, and poised the other for the|\seen such objects before in travelling in 
bull to rush on. One of the fiercest, irritated/|these states, I had no difficulty in under- 
to the highest degree by his keepers, rushed standing that this was a place of religious wor- 
out of the door, but paused on seeing what) ship. 
opposed him. Fora moment he pawed the|| Devotion alone should have stopped me, 
earth, and bristled bis horrid front ; the next! to join in the duties of the congregation ; but 
with aroar he dashed on his opponent, whoj/L must confess, that curiosity, to hear the 
tearlessly eyed the savage, steadily grasped!|preacher of such a wilderness, was not the 
his spear, and as he came up received him on||least of my motives. On entering I was struck 
its point, penetrating through the body and//with his preternatural appearance. He was 
coming out of the -back ; it had cut his life!/a tall and a very spare man; his head, which 
strings and he staggered and sprawled at the! was covered with a white linen cap, his 
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shrivelled hands, and his voice were all shik- 
ing’under the influence of a palsy, and a few 
moments ascertained to me that he was per- 
fectly blind. The first emotions that touched 
my heart, were those of mingled pity and 
veneration. But ah! sacred God! how soon: 
were all my feelings changed! The lips of! 
the apostles appeared’ never more touched 
with holy fire than were those of this holy 
man! It wasa day of the administration of 
the sacrament, the subject was of course, the 
passion ef our Saviour. 1 had heard the sub- 
ject handled a thousand times: I had thought 
it exhausted long ago. Little did I suppose, 
that inthe wild woods of America, I was to 
meet with a man whose eloquence would give; 
the subject a new and more sublime pathos, | 
than I had ever before witnessed. | 

As he descended from the pulpit to distri- 
bute the mystic symbols, there was a peculiarly) 
amore than human solemnity in his air and! 
manner, which made my blood run cold and 
my whole frame shiver. | 

He then drew a picture of the sufferings 
of our-Saviour ; his trial before Pilate ; his as-| 
cent up Calvary ; his crucifiction and death :— 
1 knew the whole history ; but never until 
then, had I heard the circumstances so select-| 
ed, so arranged, so colored! It was all new, 
and I seemed to have heard it for the first 
time in my life. His enunciation was so de- 
liberate, that his voice trembled on every 
syllable, and every heart in the assembly in} 
unison. His peculiar phrases had that force’ 
of description, that the original scene appear-' 
ed to be, at that moment, acting before our! 
eyes. We saw the faces of the Jews; the 
staring, frightful distortions of malice and 
rage—we saw the buffet; my soul kindled 
with a flame of indignation ; and my hands 
were involuntarily and convulsively clenched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, 
the forgiving meekness of our Saviour ; when 
he drew, to the life, his blessed eyes stream-! 
ing in tears to heaven; his voice breathing to’ 
God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on) 
his enemies, *‘ Father forgive them, for they! 
know not what they do”—the voice of the 
preacher, which had all along faltered, grew) 
fainter and fainter, until his utterance being’ 
entirely obstructed by the force of his feel- 
ings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, | 
and burst into a Joud and inexpressible flood) 
of grief. The effect was inconceivable. The) 
whole house resounded with the mingled 
groans, the sobs and shrieks of the congrega- 
tion. It was some time before the tumult 
had subsided so far as to permit him to pro- 
ceed, Indeed, judging by the usual but! 
fallacious standard of my own weakness, I 
began to be very uneasy for the situation of 
the preacher ; for I could not conceive how 
he would be able to let down his audience 





from the height to which he had wound 
them, without impairing the solemnity and 
dignity of his subject, or perhaps shocking 
them by .the abruptness of the fall. But,— 
no, the descent was as beautiful and sublime, 
as the elevation had been rapid and enthusi- 
astic, 

The first sentence with which he broke the 
awful silence, was a quotation from Rosseau : 
** Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a God !” 

i despair of giving you any ideaof the effect 
produced by this short sentence, unless you 
could perfectly conceive the whole manner 
of the man, .as well as the peculiar crisis in 
the discourse. Never before did I complete. 
ly understand what Demosthenes meant by 
laying stress on delivery. You are to bring 
before you the venerable figure of the preach- 
er; his blindness constantly calling to vour 
recollection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, 
and associating with his performance the 





|\melancholy grandeur of these geniuses ; you 


‘are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn 
and well accented enunciation, and his voice 
of affecting, trembling melody; you are to 
remember the pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which the congregation were raised ; and 
ithen, the few minutes of portentous, death- 
like silence, which reigned throughout the 
house ; the preacherremoving his white hand+ 
lkerchief from his aged face, (even yet wet 
with the recent torrent of tears,) and slowly 
stretching forth his palsied hand which holds 
it, begins the sentence ; ‘* Socrates died like 
a philosopher”’—then pausing, raising his 
other hand, pressing them both together, 
with warmth and energy to his breast lifting 
his sightless eyelids to heaven, and pouring 
his whole soul into his voice—‘‘ but Jesus 
Christ—like a God!” If he had been indeed 
and in truth an angel of light, the effect could 
scarcely have been more divine. 

Whatever I had been able to conceive of 
the sublimity of Masillon, or the force of 
Bourdoloue, it had fallen far short of the 
power which I felt from the delivery of this 
sentence. The blood which just before had 
rushed in a hurricane upon my brain, and in 
the violence and agony of my feelings, had 
held my whole system in suspense, now ran 
back into my heart, with a sensation which I 
cannot describe; a kind of shuddering, deli- 
cious horror !—The paroxysm of blended pity 
and indignation, to which I had been trans- 
ported, subsided into the deepest self abase- 
ment, humility, and adoration. _I had been 
lacerated and dissolved by sympathy for 
our Saviour as a fellow creature, but now 
with fear and trembling I adored him—as 
God ! Ri ice 

If this description gives the impression, 
that this incomparable minister had any thing 
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of shallow, theatrical trick in his manner, it:talk. The monk took this opportunity of 


does him great injustice. Ihave never seen''making him acquainted with the object of his 
in any Other orator, such a union of simplicity mission. 
and majesty, He has nota gesture, an atti-- Tie Baron knit his brows, and looked down, 
tude or an accent, to which he does not seem \while the churchman having committed him- 
forced, by the sentiment which he is express-| self, proceeded. Though the passions of the 
ing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, too Baron were gathering into wrath, yet ie was 
dignified, to stoop to ardfice. Although as ‘able to suppress them for a time, and the 
far removed from ostentation as a man ean be, priest went on. His honor had been repeat- 
yet it is clear from the train and style of his! edly dunned for this arrear of tithes, part of 
thoughts, that he is, not only a polite scholar, , which he conce:ved to be a villainous charge ; 
but aman of extensive and profound erudi-)and at length in a stern tone, stopped the 
tion. 1 was forcibly struck with a short, yet:monk by excla:ming, who, and what are you, 
beautiful character, which he drew of our pir? The clergyman assumed his dignity in 
learned and amiable countryman, Sir Robert) carn, end reptied **I am a son of the church, 
Boyle: he spoke of himas if his ** nob!e mind ‘commissioned to demand a debt due to her by 
had, even before death, divested himself of) the Baron of Wilton.” You may be the 
all influence from his frail tabernacle of, son of perdition for any thing I know,” rejoin- 
flesh ;” and called him,-in his peculiarlyed the angry Baron, and walked away.— 
emphatic and impressive manner, ‘a pure Things having come to this crisis, the descen- 
intelligence—the link between man and an- dant of Melchisedeck was not to be eas'ly de- 
els.” steaced : he dogged Langlands for afew yards, 
This man has been before my imagination and reiterated his claim. The chiettain turn- 
ever since. A thousand times as I rode along, 'éd round and touched the hilt of tis sword.— 
I dropped the reins of my bridle, and tricd to The representative of the successor of St. 
imitate his quotation from Rosseau, a thousand Peter was not to be intimidated ; for deeming 
times I abandoned the attempt in despair, and | }.is per-onal safety secure in the sacredness of 
felt persuaded that his peculiar manner arose) his office, he mustered a goodly share of cours 
from an energy of soul, which nature could age, and placing himself on the Baron’s front, 
give, but which no human being could justly, said, **1 am the Abbot of Melrose, himself, 
copy. In short he seems to be altogether a how your honor, come to claim my own ; and 
being of a former age, or of a totally different in the name of the church, 1 must inform you, 
nature from the rest of men. (that it will be well for the barony cf Wilton 
if tithes due on the estate are paid to me be- 
‘fore | leave Harwick.”? His feudal lordship, 
LANGLAND’S BARON OF WILTON. who perhaps had never been so bearded in 
/his life, in a momentary paroxysm of rage drew 
"his heavy two-handed sword from its scab- 
An adventure of no ordinary description is |vard, and laid the unfortunate Abbot at his 
related of one of the ancesiors of this feudal feet, ‘ shorter by the head,’. 
chief, In the dark ages ere John Knox had!) Langlands walked mood:ly homewards ;— 
promulgated his doctrines of reform, whicl and, betore he entered the gateway of his cas- 
overthrew the power and mummery of the) ile, he had become sensible of the perilous 
Roman priesthood in Scotland, the laird of plight in which his rash action had placed 
the Barony of Wilton, went to loggerheads;him. He had ‘done the deed,’ however, and 
with mother Church. ’ Jhow was the fatal error of a frantic moment to 
The Baron’s lands paid tithe to the Abbacy, be retrieved ? ‘ 
of Melrose. An account of this kind had been|| After,attempting to take breakfast, he dres- 
due by his honor for some time, which he re-|sed-in courtly style, mounted the best horse in 
fused to pay, on the plea of an overcharge 5 his stables, aad set off post for Edinburgh, to 
and at Jength a monk was despatched from) sue for mercy from his King.. : 
Melrose to wait upon him, and get matters set-|| The news of the death of their chief soon 
‘tled without further delay. The clerical mes-, reached the inmates of Melrose Abbey, and 
senger on the morning afier he had feached'\the religious coterie made the arches of, that 
Harwick, was taking a walk previous to call-||Gothic fabric ring: during 30 days with howl- 
mg at the Mansion house; and about a mile jing and lamentation, The Baron was subse- 
from the town, near Heap, met the refractory |jquently dg¢nounced from every pulpit through- 
doctor of:the church. ‘The Baron was not|out the land, and the vengeance of the church 


———— - 


From Wilson's History of Warwick. 
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unknown to the priest, and the latter ‘* dof- 
fed his cowl.”. Unaccustomed to meet a cler- 
gyman’at so early an hour, Langlands halted, 
and on the common frivolties at meeting of- 
fered and received, he seemed disposed to 


_ 





lwas accumulating to effect the destruction of 
ithe inurderer. In the mean time, a monument, 
jin the form of a cross, was erected where the 
Abbot fell, that in latter times was known by 
the mame of ‘Heap Cross,’ the remains 6f 
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wh ch have been seen by a number of the pee- 
ple of Harwick who are still living. 

While the priesthood were preparing to 
launch their fiery anathemas against Lang- 
lands, he was busied in intercessions at Court 
for means to ward off his impending fate.—; 
Douglas of Drumlanrig and Harwick was at 
that time a favorite with the King, as well as 
on friendly terms with his neighbor baron.— 
The latter communicated to his friend the in- 
sult he had offered to the church, at the same 
time concealing the death of the Abbot, but) 





ing tempters that peeped through the meshes 
of the netted silk, and good humouredly asked 
the meaning of these appearances. ** You will 
oblige me much,” said Langlands, ** and pro- 
bably save an ancient family fromruin, if you 
will put the monk’s head ito the bonnet.”— 
The silent eloquence of the doceur on the 
itable could not be resisted, and the happy 
chief returned to his friends with the pardon 
in his pocket. 

The Baron having procured the sign ma- 





‘nuel of his Majesty to the instrument in due 


urging him to use his influence with the King/form, now inquired of Langlands why he evin- 
to procure a pardon without delay; seeing,)ced so much anxiety on a subject apparently 
that when the power of the church was to be deserving of so little. * In gude sooth, Drum- 
combated, perhaps the Sovereign might hesi-|jlanrig, | must now tell ye, that in striking off 
tate to interpose his authority. Drumlanrig!the pries(’s bonnet, his head went with il.”— 
accordingly procured an audience of the Mon-|Drumianrig was astonished, yet felt gratified 
arch. His Majesty was in high humour and/in having relieved his companion from such a 
spirits when he recejved the two Vevivtdale|scrape ; and Langlands returned home re- 
Barons at Holyrood; and Drumlanrig pro-) joicing in his success. 

ceeded to business. ‘Please your Majesty,') ‘The King had a party in the evening at 
this is James Langlands of that ilk, and Baron, Holyrood, and Langlands’ errand at court was 
of the barony of Wilton, than whom your Ma-| wiispered round the table; but his Majesty 
jesty has not a more faithful and Joyal subject.) had not yet been inforined of the real state of 
He has had a quarre?! with the church, and has jthe case. On his demanding a toast from 
some reason to guard himself against its con-| Drumlanrig, however, the denouement follow- 
sequences, and therefore prays most humbly;ed. ‘‘ May your Majesty’s enemies,” said the 
that your Majesty will afford him protection,| Baron, ‘‘all lose their’ bonnets like the priest 
seeing that his enemies are both numerous)of Melrose.” “ And what great harm would 
and strong.’ The King having heard of the|/that be to them?” asked the King. ‘ Please 
transaction in a former conference with Dou- lyour Majesty, when Langlands. struck off the 


glas, shook his head and smiled, ‘So you 
knocked off the bonnet of a dignitary of the 
church with your sword Langlands?” ‘1 did 
in an unlucky moment, please your Majesty.” 
* And you have thereby stirred up the evil 


bonnet of the priest, the poor man’s head was 
Hin it.”? 

| The pardon which the offender had obtain- 
led on this occasion was equally caiculated to 
jalarm and irritate the priesthood, and although 





spirit and power of the priesthood?” “It is|\the monarch enjoyed the joke along with his 
even so my liege.” ** What had the Abbot! courtiers, and felt no way disposed to resent 
done to provoke you?” ‘* Me was insolent)the trick that had been played upon him, yet 
and unreasonable in demanding payment of \he soon began to discover that by pardoning 
tithes, my sovereign.”’ “And for the indignity jan act of such hostility to a powerful body, he 
offered to the clerical order you crave my! had placed himself rather in awkward circum- 
protection from their wrath?” * Most hum-' stances; bat, fortunately for the credit of the 
bly, please your Majesty.” ‘I grant it free-| Government, an accident came to the recol- 
ly,” said the King, “ and my friend Drumlanrig' lection of the King that seemed well suited 
will see that the pardon is drawn out in pro-|ifor laying the ground work of a propitiatory 
per form, as your opponents are both wilyjloffering to the dangerous grumbling of the 
and powerful.” So far all was well, and Drum-|iclergy. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s bad 
lanrig and his friend took their leave of his)for some time past pressed his Majesty re- 
Majesty, and proceeded to the office of the|\peatedly for an additional grant to the church 
Secretary of State, where they found the M.-| though without effect ; it now occurred to the 
nister at his desk. Drumlanrig, after having//King that the request of his Grace might be 
communicated to the Secretary the purport acceded to on condition that the ecclesiastical 
of his visit, and the King’s commands tbereon,| murmuring throughout the kiagdom on ac- 
retired. Langlands and the minister being! count of the Abbot’s death should be silenced. 


left alone, the latter commenced writing out) Che terms of reconciliation being propound- 
the pardon; and as he approached that clause|ed to the archbishop by royal authority, 
in the document where tlhe priest’s bonnet|through the medium of Drumlanrig, anagree- 
had to be introduced, the Baron slipped al|ment was immediately made and a thanksgiv- 
purse of old upon the table. The pen of|ing to God fora munificent Sovereign took 
the tuncticvnary halted for a few seconds, his|/place of seditious wailing for the murdered 
eyes being drawn as by a magnet to the shin-monk. 
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A LEAF FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 
*¢ Father !” said the beautiful Marian- 
né, as she stood weeping by the side of the old man 
who was gazing upon her with looks full of admira- 
tion and tenderness: ‘¢ Daughter,” said he, ‘¢ why 
do you weep? believe me there is nothing in this 
world worthy of your tears, unless it is, there is 
nothing in it worthy of your genius; it is, my child, 
a fair and beautiful world, and there is much happi- 
ness in it. All nature is varied and beautiful around 
us; the seasons in their change, each bring some 
new pleasure ; the sky, the ocean and the tempest— 
sunshine and flowers, are all sublime and beautiful, 
and speak eloquently to us that wise and benificent 
Creator, who formed them in their grandeur and 
loveliness, and they ought to awaken in every heart, 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘The spirit of genius still breathes its celestial! 
sentiment, ina thousand books, and the fine arts are| 
a source of wonder and delightful study ; music is} 
like a sweet intoxicating dream which cheats us per-| 
haps of hours of sorrow; science in a thousand| 
wonderful and mysterious ways, proves the stu-! 
pendous pewers of intellect, and the noble efforts and| 
success of man; the rich and glowing treasure of 
imagination may be an inexhaustible souree of en-| 
joyment—it may be a parterre of eternally blooming! 
flowers, and its splendid images and its flattering pro-| 
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fortunate, but I am happy now, for nature and reli- 
gion have destroyed the illusions of the senses, and 
{ breathe forth my affections at the footstool of the 
‘ternal, and am at peace with all the world. The 
keart is like a lyre, finely strung: it vibrates to the 
echo of the passions, which are, in youth, all pow- 
erful, but they must be subdued ; and yet, I know 
that many a proud and lofty spirit is broken before 
the task is accomplished ;—life has its sorrows, it is 
true, but they-must be borne and overcome ; it has 
its trials too, but they must make us wiser and hap- 
vier. 7 — 

Marianne replied-—‘“ The beautiful visions of 
youth pass away and leave the heart sad and desolate, 
the most cherished dreams fade and leave but the 
larkuess of the hour of dreams; if we tenderly con- 
fide in them, if we repose our soul upon them, our 
tears wash away the illusion, and we wish we had 
not so blindly yielded to their delightful influence. 
The most enchanted sentiments, the impassioned af- 
fections, the purest, the holiest and the most devoted 
love seem all the sport of circumstance, and the 
youthful and the glowing heart, cherishes its reminis- 
cences of happiness, while the future, lies coid and 
daik before it; and why then Father, may not this 


ibe called a world of tears and of sorrow ?”?— 


Father Paul said, witha melancholy smile “ There 
s much to fear from the impetuosity of youthful 





. e . . ' ° | 
mises throw their rich light even over the actuai mis-|) 
fortunes of life, and we gather from them many an) 
enchanting dream ! H 

“Who, my child, that is gifted with genius, dares'| 
to call this a world of tears and of sorrow ? Who, 
that possesses that splendid attribute of the Deity, | 
dares to call himself unhappy ? and yet you, gifted) 
as you are with talents and gvenius, with imagination | 
and enthusiasm, born at the foot of Vesuvius, in the} 
midst of the most sublime wonders of nature, where! 
the very breath of heaven is poetry and music and | 


feelings, when the heart cherishes as necessary to its 
happiness, that sentiment, which has power to sad- 
len all its light and joyous thoughts ; when we see 
and hear but one object in all creation; when we 
see in the glowing sunset, and trace on the wave, 
warm with its radiant hues, the image of the being 
beloved.—But my child, time chastens those illusi- 
ons, and brings back to the heart the reality of more 
sober enjoyments : it is a fair and beautiful world ; 
all nature invites us to be happy and grateful, and the 
licht of genius gilds the clouds which adversity and 








perfume.—Yet you, my daughter, with all these bless-| 
ings and advantages, call yourself unhappy, and weep, 
over the foolish visions of your fancy, as though plea- 
sure would never wake again. 

** Look at the farewell rays of the setting sun, as, 
they linger yet a moment on the blue waves of the, 
ocean: the sky is without a cloud: the atmosphere! 
is filled with fragrance from the thousand wild dow-| 
ers which are drinking the nieht dews in the wildness: 
of their beauty: floods of light seem rolling over the 
sea from the ¢ silver crescent’ that has just burst, as) 
from her bosom, in the splendor of her beauty ; ‘it is 


| 


nl 


disappointment gather around us.” ‘She turned 
upon him a look of sadness and said, “ it may be se 
| Father.” 
—_—>— 
A HIGHLAND HINT. 


An officer of excise who had recently set- 
\tled in a Highland district, wh-re much illicit 
\distillation hae been carried on, com menced 
lthe duties of his office with much keenness, 


i 


jand seemingly indefatigable perseverance. 








indeed a splendid sight, an@d who can gaze upon it, {One day as he was ranging among the craggy 
and not feel the spirit of divine inspiration kindling || knowles that skirted the sides of a deep wild 
in their bosom? izlen, an unexpected little curling cloud of 
*« The connecting link between nature and the al-)| smoke, which seemed to sip out as if by ac- 
fections of the soul, is finely woven, it is a mysteri-| -404¢° from under the fringed brow of a 
ous chain thrown around the heart, which keeps it); ? ft he rht his e and 
puré, and leads it often to Heaven, even in the full-| large bush of heather, caugn e ‘ y 2 a 
ness of its despair, and saves it from rebellion by’) ting like magic On his enrapture’ senses, 
her sweet sympathy, which she makes felt at the | directed him with hurrying steps to the secret 
very bottom of the soul.” Isp it, where pushing aside the heather, and 
‘‘ Yes,” replied the maiden, mournfully, ‘ 1)! slunging into the artful cocecabs ont, the 
have gazed long upon it; it is both brilliant and) recklens guager surprised poor Donald in the 
beautiful, but I find nothing there to respond to the wi CS a Re eps 
apie : ' Sic tse very midst of his pots and pans. A mm: menta- 
deep and troubled thoughts of my soul! J f eith ie: Mies oe 
‘© You speak eloquently, Father, upon the enjoy-|/" ‘silence ensued, as il eit er par Y» rom the 
ments of life, but you touch not upon the misfortunes :}}s11d-ienness of their acquaimances ilps had telt 
and has your life then been so happy, that you haye|} »ycertain whether it became his individual 
sart to act on the offensive or defensive— 
‘he pause, however, was of short duration, 


escaped all the sufferings of the heart?” 
The old man passed ‘his hand over his eyes, and } 
when the man of ‘ mountain dew,’ who was a 
turdy mountaineer, seemed suddenly to re- 





saw tears glistening there ; the past was recalled, 
and they flowed unrestrained. After a long pause) 
¢ replied, “ Oh! no my child, I have not beep sos 
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collect himself, and stealing first a look ai the 
door, and fixing a stern enquiring eye on the 
intruder, whispered in a suppressed tone, 
**'Tid ony pody see her comin in ?’’—The 
knight of the dipping rod misconstrued this 
into symptoms of fear, and felt greatly re- 
lieved, and rallving a little, stoutly answered, 
** No! not one!” ** Tain,” 
gier, “ter deil a’ ane sal ever see her gaun ou! 


sail the smug-||favoriies.* 


SSS 


a wotk which, while it filled the sceptred des. 
pots of the “Holy Alliance” with terror, 
drew forth from Lord Byron, the memorable 
and laudatory comp! ment, which our fair 
‘countrywomen prize more highly than all the 
imperial commendations which the Caesars 
and Czars could bestow upen their adulating 
We compassionate the tasteless 
critic who is not delighted with the beauty of 





again,” at the same time beginning to ‘suit|her style, and the glow of her sentiments, 
the action to the word’—’i was enough—h's}iwhen she touches the affections and passions 
visiter had no wish to be troublesome by his} of the human heart; as, like Goethe and 
presence, so taking the hint, scampered off as) Rousseau, her pages are fraught with that spi- 


fast as his feet could carry him. 


ee 
FEMALE GENIUS AND BEAUTY. 


It was once observed by a pugnacious poet, 
that women were only quahfied to “suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer ;” but little dis! 
he dream, in his dark philosophy of splenetic 
misogyny, that the matchless talents of a De 
Stael, a Lady Morgan, anda Miss Edy-eworth, 
should deck the diadem of literature with its 
most brilliant gems, make the temple of the 
Muses fit for the reception of the Graces, and 
clothe the barren field of female autkorship 
with the flowery and picturesque foliage of 


sublime sentiment and exalted feeling, flushed | 


in a graphie. elegance of diction, as refined « 


names of these unrivalled ladies, the glory of 
their own sex and the admiration of ours, 
shall be embalmed in immoriality, and retain 
to the latest times, their mystical influence, 
as the evoquing spell that will conjure up the 
most pleasing and endearing recollections in 


reignty of genius.—The boundless expansion 
and versatility of intellect that illuminate the 
writings of Madam De Stael and Miss Porter, 
have filled Europe and America with adimira- 
tion: and the erudite and splendid produc- 
tions of Miss Edgeworth, have enriched Eng 
lish Literature with as pure and sparkling an 


ere 8 philosophy could raise out of an INEX-| ere in allthe winning attractions of youth, 


haustible mind, that is alive to the varous 
sympathies and feelings that govern and di- 
rect the passions of humanity. 
of Lady Morgan we find every subject array 
ed in the seducing charms of sentimental sor- 
cery, and rendered stili more attractive by the 
graceful drapery of flowery diction. 
romantic enthusiasm of patriotism—in the pas- 
sion and energy that distinguish her vindica 
tion of her country ; in the magnificence of 


style, andin the vivid portraiture of Irish cha-|| 


racter, she is eminently superior to Miss Edge- 
worth. On reading her ‘‘ traty,’”’ we are as. 
tonished by the bright effulgence of her views, 
the powcr of her descriptions, and the philo- 
sophic musings and wrapt conceptions, which 
pervade the pages of that celcbrated work— 





! 
jand the charms of youth than to the strength 


every mind, owing subjection to the sove-| 


In the works| 


In the} 


vit of impassioned eloquence, which impres- 
ses upon her compositions the seal of raptu- 
rous enchantment, and enlarges our ide«s and 
liberalizes our. mind, while it strengthens 
those bonds of philanthropy that bincd us to 
‘our fellow creatures. ‘he power of woman 
in this literary age, is become as po'ent trom 


‘intellectual influence, as she was formerly 


trom personal aitraction, Still we must grant, 
that even in ancient times, those women who 
governed the hearts and understandings of 


men with the most unbounded sway, owed 


their power less to the witchery of beauty 


of mind and cultivation of talent. A woman 
of elegant personal exterior, without the po- 
lish of accomplishment, is like a flower with- 


: . 44. | out perfume. Aspasia possessed neither youth 
ever love conceived, or poetry dictated. The ‘ 


nor beauty when Socrates became her disci- 


i\ple, and imbibed the principles of the ptilo- 
‘sophy of love at her feet; and her charms 


were faded when Athens was governed by 
her decrees thro’ the medium of Pericles. 
‘Corinna, of whose talents we read so much, 
and of whose beauty we know so little, presi- 
‘ded over the studies as well as the heart of 
Pindar. The splendid abilities of Catharine 
of Russia raised her from a cottage toa throne. 
Madame de Maintenon in the decline of life, 


| . 2 . 
iby the magnetism of her conversation, and the 


| brilliancy of ber accomplishments, had more 
| power over the heart and councils of the des- 
)potic Louis XLV. than the fascinating La Vsl- 


‘or Montespan in all the alluring splendor of 
| beanty ; and if we are to credit the assertions 
lof Dio, the only gallantry the voice of scandal 
| could lay to the charge of Cicero, was his de- 
‘voted attachment and literary correspondence 
with Casellia, a female wit and philosopher 
lof seventy. Ht has been acknowledged by 
the Emperor Napoleon, that the colloquial 
brilliancy and gay vivacity of Josephine could 
chase away the gloomy spirit of care from his 
perturbed mind, sooner than the conjugal en- 
dearments and amatory dalliance of the lovely 
daughter of the Cesars. A woman merely 





* © Lady Morgan is a fearless woman, and the 
most talented in Europe.”’-—See Bridges on the ae 
niuse ond character of Lord Byron. 
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with a mediocrity of education, may please, /quarters of the grobe.’ ‘You have, to be sure,’ 
and both united may have a transient triamph|jcontinued the guest, * had a prodigiously large 
over the heart of man; but it is sense and vir-||beast painted on your sign, but your house is 
tue, embellished by the graces of accomplish -'‘only a fly among inns, it scarcely contains three 
ment, that only fasten on the mind and en- tolerable rooms, and unfortunately they all 

chain the affections: if to these precious qua-jlook into the street. We are fond of rest; 
lities are added animation of temper, cheertul|iwe want to sleep. Your watchman haga very 
disposition, and softness of manners, the pow-| ‘loud voice, and the coaches roll the whole 
er of their possessor becomes altogether 1 irre-||ni ight along the street, so as to make the win- 
sistible ; it is fondly acknowledged by the||dows rattle. We wake every quarter of an 
heart—it is ratified by the understanding, and) hour to curse them, and fall asleep again, to be 
it exalts every delight the senses can bestow.|again awaked in another quarter of an hour. 
ie ener ‘You must admit, my dear fellow, that this is 
: jenough to destroy our heahh and exhaust our 
THE MYSTERLOUS GUESTS. |pati« mee. The host shrugged his shoulders— 
About six years ago, two Englishmen one)‘ How can it be helped? * Very easily,’ re- 
day arrived at Calais in the Dover packet.| iplied the stranger; ‘if you are not afraid of 
They did not take up their quarters at thejja ie little expense, in which we will go halves, 
hotel of M. Dessein, on which the author of||without requiring at our departure-the small- 
the Sentimental Journey bestowed such cele-|iest compensation.” Du Loug, whose barren 
brity, but went to an obscure inn, kept by a field had, since the arrival of the En glisiimen, 
man of the name of Du Long. They desired|/been daily terulized with a shower of guineas, 
to have his best apartments, spent a great| ipromised to do all in his power to satisfy his 
deal of money, relished the produce of his) guests, but he could not help the ratthng of 
wretched kitchen, and thought his adulterated|'the coaches or the bellowi ing of the watchman. 
wine perfectly genuine. From day to day}\* Neither is it necessary,’ answered tle stran- 
Du Long supposed they would continue their|ger. ‘ Behind your house you haey a lide 
journey, and proceed to the capital; for that garde n, though you are no lover of garden. 
they had come merely to see Calais, was an|!ing, for, except a little parsicy for yaus soups, 
idea too absurd to enter any body’s head. But!|Lobserve nothing in it out nettles. Thi ale 
so far from continuing their journey, and pro-|igarden wail too, in spite of its thickness, is 
ceeding to the capital, they did not even in- Lust ready totumble. Suppose you were to 
spect what was worth seeing at Calais, for ex- (make use of this space to run up a litle build. 
cept going out new and then to shoot snipes, ing, a sort of a pleasure house, even if it was 


beautiful may attract; a woman polished, fuer that throng. to him from all the ile 








they kept close at home, eating, drinking, and|ito contain no-more than a couple of rooms. It — 


doing nothing. ‘ They may be spies,’ thought; might be supported by the oid well, by which 
the host, § or runaways, or fools. No matter||imeans a considerable part of the expense 
~—what is that to me? They pay honestly.’|/would be saved, and the wall itself would be 
When he was sitting on an evening overa prot propped up. As I just now mentioned, for 
with his neighbour and relation the grocer,|/the sake of a quiet lodging, we would w illing- 
they used to rack their brains about the mys-||ly defray one half of the costs, and wien we 
terious guests. ‘They are spies,’ said the/lare gone the building will be yours ; you will 
grocer, ‘one of them squints with his left eye; g then havea couple of convenient rooms iu let. 
‘A man may squint without being a spy,’ re- ue on the other hand, you object to our pro- 
joined the host. ‘I should take them for||posal, we must leave you. The host, how- 
runaways, for they read all my newspapers, jlever, had not the leasi objection, though he 
probably for the sake of advertisements.’ His! thou; ght within himself—* My kinsman and [ 
kinsman then assured him that Englishmen || were right enough in concluding that these 
spend at least a twelfth part of their time in||people were fo ols.? He immediately sent for 
reading newspapers. ‘The conclusion to which!'a brick-layer; the place was examined, and 
A they generally came, was, that as the said fo-| iIthe ¥ Englishmen described what they should 
» reigners were apparently neither spies nor, like to bave done. Joists and bricks were 
runaways, they could not possibly be any |iquickly brought, three light walls were run 
thing else than fools. Here the matter rested. ‘up, and the old garden wall formed the fourth, 
In this opinion Du Long was still more con-||from which sloped a half roof so that the 
firmed, when, at the end of a few weeks, one| whole looked more lke a woochouse, than a 
of his guests, an elderly man, thus addressed||habitation ; but the strangers were satistied, 
phim: ¢ Landlord, we like your house, and if |and Du Long laughed in his sleeve 

you will acquiesce ina certain whim, it ispro-|| Two montis thus passed in mutual content; 
bable that we might continue for a long time ithe golden spring Howed abundantly, though 
to spend our money with you.’ ¢ Your honors||the wine grew worse and worse every day. 

ave only to give your commands; an inn-)|\fbe two Englishmen very seldom quitted 
keeper is, by profession, the slave of all the 'their lodging, where they ate, drank, and 
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read the newspapers. The only thing that 
surprised the landlord of the Golden Ele- 
phant was, that for the sake of nocturnal re- 
pose they had built a house for themselves, 
and that now he very often perceived a light 
the whole night through in their apartments 
He once conjectured they might be coiners, 
but as all the money spent passed through his 
hands, and their guineas, after a most careful 
examination, were always found to be good, 
his kinsman and he had no other alternative 
than to set them down for fools. One fine day 
in autumn he saw them go out with their guns 
lung over their shoulders. They told him 
they were going to take the diversion of snipe 
shooting, and they took leave of him for three 
days. ‘he three days passed, and so did the 


fourth, but the strangers did not make their|| 


appearance. On the fifth Du Long shook his 
head—on the sixth, his kinsman began to shake 
his also; on the seventh, this suspicious cir- 
cumstance was communicated to the police— 
and on the eighth, the deserted habitation was 
broken open with all the formalities of law. 
On the table was found a billet, the contents 
of it were as follows :—‘ Dear landlord—If you 
have any acquaintance with history, you must 
know that the English were once, during a 
period of two hundred and ten years, in pos- 
session of Calais; that they were at length dri- 
ven out of it by the Duke of Guise, who treat- 
ed them in the same manner as our Edward 
LI. did the French, that is drove them out of 
the town and seized all their effects. Not 
long since, we were so fortunate as to disco- 
ver, ina chest of old parchments, deeds that 
proved tha! one of our ancestors formerly pos- 
sessed at Calais a large house, on the site of 
which three houses stand at present ; yours is 
one of the three. When our ancestor was 
obliged to flee, he buried his gold and silver 
at the foot ofa thick wall, which is still in 
existence. Among his papers were tound one 
which afforded satisfactory information res- 
pecting the situation of the building. We 
immediately repaired to ,Calais, and luckily 
found a public house on the spot so interest- 
ing tous; we took lodgings in it, examined 
every thing, and. concerted measures to take 
possession of our lawful inheritance without 
exciting notice. In what manner we removed 
all obstacles is well known to you. The 
great hole, and the empty iron chest, which 
‘you will find under the wall in your chamber, 
are proofs that we have been successful. We 
make you a present of the chest, and advise 


you to fillup the hole, and to give yourself 


no further concern about us; all inquiries will 
be in vain as the names we went by were only 
assumed-—Farewell.’ The landlord of the 
Golden Elephant stood stock still, and witn 


ee 


then at one another, and agreed that the 
strangers were not such fools as they had 
taken them for. 


ncn ioiicaieeten 
THE YELLOW SERPENT 
OF MARTINIQUE, 


The yellow Serpent of Martinique has fora 
long period been the object of so much dread, 
that that alone perhaps has retarded the popu- 
lation of the island for a century. In spite of 
the assiduity with which it is pursued, and 
the numbers that are killed, it still occasions 
annually the death of a considerable number 
of individuals, especially among the negroes, 
Its length is sometimes greater than seven 
ifeet. It is called the yellow serpent because 
frequently found of that color, but there are 
some which are blackish, and others spotted 
with black. Its venomous denticles are about 
fifteen lines long. Along the belly it has from 
220 to 240 scales, but uniformly 60 on theun- 
der side of the tail. In other respects it has 
all the characteristics of the other species of 
its kind. Its celerity of motion, except in the 
time of digestion, is alarming. [ts fierce in- 
stinct teaches it to dart out upon passengers, 
;and commonly it has already assumed a hios- 
‘tile position ere it is perceived; rolled up 
spirally, its head being the top of the sort of 
;cone which it forms, it takes but a moment to 
jreach its victim. M. Moresu:de Jonnes as- 
iserts that it is able to erect itself upon its tail, 
and then exceeds a man in length. Its earis 
| very acute, and it is roused’by a slight noise. 
Its eyes projecting and lively, by means of 
enlarging or contracting the pupil, can be 
made to look or not like those of cats. It 
keeps in dark places, and chooses suiset or 
lowering cloudy days, as the seasons for tak- 
ing its prey; it lives to a great age. When 
the head of one is struck off, the body con- 
tinues to be spontaneously ag'tatec for eight 
‘hours, and longer, if any external force is ap- 
| plied. It has been believed that a person may 
‘become aware of its being near by the tain‘ed 
|smell which it exhales, but nothing is more 











|| dangerous than trusting to this indication— 
|| they do not all emit this odour, and those 
|; which do, not at all times. The productive: 
iiness of this dangerous animal is extraordina- 
ity; from 30 to 60 young ones at a litter. At 
| birth, they are from 8 to 12 inches in length, 
and already possess all their faculties. Fre 
quently 60 or 80 of them are discovered in 
gathering the crop of one field of sugar-canes, 
and these the offspring of only one or two 
| mothers. ‘The immense breadths of cane af 
| ford them their principal retreats, and thus t 
|is that the advance of cultivation is favorable 
ito these noxious creatures, and increases |" 








open mouth, His kinsman came : both looked||stead of diminishing this number. Thett 
at the hole, and then at the empty chest, and 


means of subsistence, no less than their pl* 
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ces of shelter, have been multiplied, as th@||thongh I once killed one which measured thirty-two 
prodigious quantity of rats which come along inches. Sapphire poonys sooner ac vail yi —- 
with the Europeans now fill the whole island. seen in the forest, hanging head downwards co the 
They prey upon birds, other reptiles, and branch of a tree.--The varupire bas a curious mem- 
all small four foot animals. \\brane, which rises from the nose, and gives ita very 
What is, perhaps, the most extraordinary singular appearance. it lias been remarked before, 
thing in the history of this serpent is, that «ll||that there are two species of vampire in Guiana, a 
‘ie Antillies are free from it, with the excep-||!@rger and a smaller. The larger sucks mien and 
nstciblastiniete: Ot; Latiaiand Be-||other animals ; the smaller seems to coufine itself 
tion of thre x, ay ’ 'lchiefly to birds. 1 learn from a gentleman, bigh up 
conia ; the others have no venomous serpents the river Demarara, that he was completely nnsue- 
whatsoever. The Caribbees pretend that'!cessful with his fowls, on account of the smaller 
they were introduced from the Continent, |vampire. He showed me some that had been sucked 
along with a hostile settlement ; but it is also ||the night before, and they were scarce able to walk. 
yssible that they may have been brought bY eink on ago, 3 whe to ce ——— with 
ps -., 7 1a Seoteh gentleman, by name Tarbet. e hung ou 
the currents, if it —" only Epon arke ol the jipammocks in the thatched Joft of a planter’s re, Sok 
tranks of trees which are so often hurried on|Next morning I heard this gentleman muttering in 
with them. ijhis hainmock, and now and then letting fall an im- 

It is very dangerous at Martinique to pass |precation or two, just about the time he ought to 
the trunks of trees in the woods, as this ani. |have been saying his morning prayers.‘ What is 
mal frequently reposes there ; or to push the |#e matter, Sir? (said F softly) 1s any thing amiss 2” 
hand into birds-nests, where they often ‘re-|! What’s the matter!” answered be surlily, wh 

‘ A : . ighe vampires have been sucking me to death.” As 
main squatted, after having devoured the egys)|coon as there was light enough, I went to his ham- 
of the young. Poultry is very ‘attractive |mock and saw it mucii stained with blood. “There,” 
fare for them, and they frequently concea! {said he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock, ‘‘ see 
themselves among the reeds of which the!}sow these infernal imps have been drawing my life’s 
roof of the cottages are formed. Thev re. anaaneg@ Oe e€ —— my foot, | found the rs 

. ; . “co tipires had tappea is vrea BS sre Fas ¢ 3 

treat also, during the lay, into the hole of eats || mewiiet lees ata chat pace Dy-a lobeies the blood 
or crabs. These reptiles are seldom to be || was still oozing from it. I conjectured he might have 


seen inthe towns, unless it be the young Ones jlost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst ex- 
which are carried thither among bundles of !amining it, I think I put him into a worse humour by 
fodder. The inefficacy of the efforts of man||femarking, that a European surgeon would not have 
to destroy this plague has led to the introduc-|jbeem 8° generous as to have blooded him without 
tion of some English terriers 6f a particular |"? * charge. He looked up in my face, but did 
kind. arhigis ieee: dlenedin to y gepvicest oot say 4 word ; Isaw he was of opinion that had 
» which have already been very serviCe=|inetter have spared this piece of ill-timed levity. 
able. 1 { Waterion’s Wanderings in South America. 
M. de Jonnes recommends the introduction! 


of the serpent bird of the Cape of Good Hope} ce 3 pee 
—thatlong-legged bird of prey, which is of! DISSECTION OF AN OURAN OUTANG. 
80 essential service in South Africa. The ex-'| A scientific journal, published at Boston, 
periment was tried, but did not at first suc-|igives an account of the dissection of an Ouran 


ceed.—Analyse des Travaux de ? Academie) Ourang, from the Island of Borneo, which 


oro 


Hoyale des Sciences. 
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% THE VAMPIRE. 
We will now take a view of the Vampire.—As 
there was a free entrance to the vampire in the lofi 
where 1 slept, I had many a fine opportunity of pay-} 
jug attention to this nocturnal surgeon. He does sot, 
always live on blood. When the moon shone bright, ' 
and the fruit of the banana tree was ripe, I could see. 
him approach and eat it. He would also bring into 
the loft, from the forest, a green round fruit, some- 
thing like the wild gunva, and about the size of a nut-. 
/ meg. There was something also in the blossom of 
the Sawarri nut tree which was grateful to him ; for, | 
in Coming up Waratilla creek in a moonlight night, 
I Saw several vampires fluttering round the top of 
‘he Sawarri tree, and every now and then the blos-| 
pms which they had broken off, fell into the water. 
hey certainly did not drop off naturally, for, on, 
Kamining several of them they appeared fresh and, 
coming. So I concluded the vampires pulled them 
om the tree, either to eat the incipient iruit, or to 
teh the inseets which often take up their abode in 
ywers. The vampire in general measures about 
fenty-six inches from wing te wing extended, 


_ 


idied. 


‘died in that city on the day of its arrival. 
During a considerable part of the voyage it 
had been cheerful and fond of . amusement, 
very docile and clean in its habits, cleaning 
out a house made for its residence every 
morning. It sat on an elevated seat, and 
wenerally walked erect, which appeared to be 
its most easy and most natural motion ; os cal- 
cis, or bone of the heel, exactly resembling 
that of a man. Its height was about three 
feet and a half, and it 1s sapposed to have 
been nearly six years old. It was sometimes 
too boisterous in its mirth, and when correct- 
ed it lay down and cried like a child, It 
drank wine and cotfee, and lived principally 
upon fruit ; but it is probable that the change 
in its diet brought on the comp!aint of which it 
The weather being very hot, did not 
allow Dr. Jeffries, who opened and examined 
the body, that time which would have been 
desirable, for a full investigation ; but accord- 
ing to the account which he has given, the 
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internal structure of every part, except the tinguishing the even rows in which they are 
throat, bore a closer resemblance to that of planted,) present a wide extended field, per. 
the human species, than naturalists have late-/|/«ctly level to the eye, which, when in bloom 
ly been willing to allow.—The lips were ful-j/has the appearance of being sprinkled over 
ler and thicker than those of a negro, and the|! with snow—forming an agreeable contrast to 
arms were long and the fingers reaching to|/‘he red mahogany color of the soil, which is 
the ankles, which evidently :ndicates that|jalways kept quite clean. ‘The tall, straight, 
they wére intended for climbing. The struc-|/slender Palms, are sparingly scattered 
ture and position of the intestines were the})throughout, and their plumey tops waving in 
same as in man, andthe structure of the bones||the wind, break the monotony of the view, 
clearly proved that walking erect was its na-|/and give it an air of enchantment truly de. 
tural attitude. The mouth and jaws resem-||lightful. Here and there tufts of the feathery 
bled the human, but were large in propor-||Ramboo, with its long narrow leaves of light 
tion. green, lend additional diversity ; and patches 
pce” OO of the broad leaved Plantain, present the idea 

Sn FRANKLIN. of towns, of fairy windmills; while the tre. 


: s mendous Cotton tree, with its large, smooth 
A note in the volume ‘ Diplomacy of the : i ; 


United § ” th Misses silver colored trunk bulging out towards the 
nited States,” thus mentions the appearance|| centre, heaves out from its very top, its gigan.- 
of Dr. Franklin at the French cowt: 


: tic arms, and towering over all, appears the 
‘Franklin appeared at the court in the f 6 ides 


: : : ; genius of the scene. 
dress of an American cultivator. © His straight 


unpowdered-hair, his round. hat, his brown 
) - a, i at, j . 
cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced SUE Hee: See mee tae 


oe ; : ees 
and embroidered coats, and the powder-)| Pe ss a Se Coane CRE rerrere, 
ed and perfumed heads of the courtiers of/°? the banks of the Srdre, mn the department 
Versailles. ‘This novelty turned the enthusi-|/°f the Loire Inferieure, are, according to the 
iti eiadaef the Beane: suebe Elegant/|‘"adition of the neighboring peasantry, tirose 
entertainments were given to Dr. Frankhn of the Castle of the celebrated Blue Beard, 

* ithe hero ‘of the well known nursery tale. 


who, to the reputation of a philosopher, ad- This Seren ides iaiicadie = stun ta nek ae 
ded the patriotic virtues which had invested! “ © persenage, at 
igether a mere creation of the fancy, was Giles 


him with the noble character of an apostle of /5 7 hen, teal 4c ik wed € Char! 
liberty. I was present at one of these enter- — eos Alper he SF ae a 
tuinments, when the most beautiful WOMAN |p neta er , oe eas ace ia Sticihedciauadens 
out of three hundred, was selected to place a}. ~~ " eae wie “ vat chil nh 

crown of laurels upon the white head of the)? sie pie Se ee aks ded 
American philosopher, and two kisses upon} thei oe paar ogee 
aa ay ;were never heard of afterwards. The bodies 











lof several were afterwards found, he having 
is 5 i|caused them to be put to death to make use 

In Cuba a well regulated Coffee Estate, is!/f their blood in writing charms and forming 

a perfect garden. One of moderate size, has|/'ncantations to raise infernal spirits ; by whose 
from 100,000 to 150,000 acres, producing,|/™eans, he believed, according to the horrible 
each, an average of about half a pound of//*uperstitions of the times, that buried trea- 
cleaned grain. ‘he trees, which are not al-|5ures would be revealed to him.—9On his trial 
lowed to exceed about five feetin height, are he confessed the most horrid ac « of atrocity, 


planted six feet apart, in rows intersecting and was sentenced to be burnt alive ; but the 


each other transversely and obliquely, in Duke caused him to be strangled before he 
squares of 10,000. ‘The squares are separated|| Was tied to the stake. Chis execution took 
by broad alless, lined e:.her with lime-hedges, ||Place December 25th, 1440, and a detailed 
pine-apples, flowers, or fruit trees. The dwel-/|account of it 1s still preserved in a MS. in the 
ling house is generally placed at the bottom archives of Nantes. 

of the centre avenue, which is always broader siataalppreionnn 

than the rest, and is sometimes planted with MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. 
bam)oos, or young palms, or manges, or other|} That man is happy, who is taught from the 
fruit trees of large size; and sometimes left||cradle nothing which he must unlearn when 
to correspond with the other alleys. The|/he comes to riper years. The baby nonsense 
negro houses form two-thirds of a rotunda, or|jof the nursery often enters into the character 
three sides of an oblong square immediately||of the man; but when so good and wise 4 
behind it ; and the other buildings, the pas-|/being as a well educated mother, presides 
ture grounds, &c. are behind these again.—|jover the incipient stages of infant thought, 
Thus, the house commands the entire pros-||ihe child is far on, in the high road of know- 
pect of the Estate ; and as the trees are regu-||ledge and wisdom. It may be true, that there 
larly pruned, their round tops, (scarcely dis '!have been men who have overcome a bad in- 
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fant education; but they have been few : this 
was the historic meaning of the fable of Her- 
cules strangling the Python in the cradle.— 
The tales of the nursery prated by affection- 
ate ignorance, are the worst of serpents: they 
reach the heart and the brain in the lullaby, 
and leave their poison forever. To overcome 
these evils is worihy of an apothesis. The 
minstrels of every age have sung the powers,. 
the charms, and the character of woman : 

‘* Firm on the scaffold she has stood, 

Besprinkled with a martyr’s blood ; 

Her voice the patriot’s heart has steel’d ; 

Her spir:t glowed on battle-field ; 

Her courage freed from dungeon’s gloom 

The captive, brooding o’er his doom; 

Her faith the fallen monarch saved ; 

Her love the tyrani’s fury braved :” 

But it is only the moral and christian philo- 
supher, who places her a divinity in the nur- 
aery. 

-_-—— 


ON DISSIPATION. 
If the soft hand of winning pleasure leads, 
By living waters, and thro’ flow’ry meads, 
Oh'! teach me to elude each latent snare, 
And whisper to my sliding heart— beware. 
Barbauld. 
The Hydra headed monster of war has de- 
stroyed his thousands at a blow, and the 
dreadful earthquake, tempest and plague, 
have glutted the volcano of vengeance with 
their victims, but it is a doubt whether more| 
of mankind have fallen beneath them than) 
have been immolated upon the altars of licen- | 
tious pleasure. Dissipation, in a metaphorical | 
view, is the great Leviathan that floats on the | 
bosom of the sparkling wave and ingulphs its || 
millions at one meal. It is the horrific Croco-| 
dile that crawls in the blooming bowers of| 
pleasure and destroys the giddy and the gay. | 
Dissipation may be emphatically termed the, 
ruling vice of America,. but it can neither be | 
palliated by ignorance or vindicated by sophis- | 
try. The rays of reason and philosophy have 
gone forth in a flood of light upon the land, | 
and the golden sun of the Gospel has dispelled | 
the darkness that rested upon the bosom of 
Paganism and Priesthood. ‘The brilliant. 
blandishments of false philosophy have been| 
eclipsed by the luminary of superior wisdom, | 
and the thunders of the Academy, the Porch, | 
and the Lyceum, have rolled to rest in the, 
sunshine of ages. The voluptuous doctrines; 
of Epicures and Theophrastus, nursed ancient | 
Greece in-the lap of salacity, and taught her, 
sons that exquisite happiness could only be} 
found in the paths of pleasure—Pyrrho, the | 
disciple of Anaxagoras, inculcated the belief! 
that men did nothing but by custom, and that} 
there was neither good or evil; but it must be 
recollected that they were the votarists of 





of the Gospel had never dawned, but in 
America it has shone upon every heart and 
illuminated every mind. Notwithstanding 
the iMustrious rank which she holds in the 
catalogue of nations, the enlightened sons of 
the western world indulge in those egregious 
gratifications at which a Turk would blush, 
and a Heathen stand astonished. The philo- 
sophers of antiquity had no counsellor but 
conscience, and nothing to guide them but the 
mistaken idea of happiness, but the philoso- 
phers of America teach virtue as a science, il- 
jlustrated by the precepts of Heaven. I pause 
with astonishment at the comparison ! 





From what eye of sympathy does not the 
big tear start, when reflecting in painful me- 
lancholy, that the greatest men the world ever 
produced, have given way and listened with 
delight to the Siren song of pleasure! How 
‘many poets of acknowledged celebrity have 
strayed through the vineyard of intemper- 
ance, and how many phiosophers, notwith- 
standing their. tenets to the contrary have 
slept over the voluptuous table of luxury, or 
reposed in the meretricious embrace. Thou- 
sands have fallen victims to the different 
forms of pleasure. How have the noblest bul- 
warks of genius bowed down at the altar of 
dissipation! How have the temples of learn- 
ing and philosophy been tumbled in ruins by 
its resistless waves, and how has reason been 
hurled from her lofty throne, and left the 
mighty empire of the mind to the spirits of 
darkness and despair. I have seena youth 
wander in the gay and gaudy gardens where 
these modern Sirens sing their songs—he was 
enamoured with the sylvan deity of pleasure 
as she tripped on in silver slippers and waved 
her golden hair—she smiled and gave him the 
rosy wine to taste—he drank deeply and 
found himself undone. . But the silken chain 
woven by her hand still held him fast. He 
raised the poisoned chalice to his lips again— 
he reclined with the fairy goddess upon a bed 
of Howers, but he slept notin peace. The 
deadly asp of conscience crawled upon his 
waking bosom and tere a wound in his heart 
which’ never could be healed. A wound 
which Hippocrates the father ef medicine 
could not staunch, and which Hygeia, the 
daughter of Esculapjus, could not cure. It 
was the bleeding wound of character. He 
was &nally destroyed by the ruthless monster, 
and I beheld him for the last time upon the 
cold bed of death. The blackened streams 
of the once florid wave had returned to their 
grand emporium the heart; and that litile 
empire of the passions had ceased to pulsate 
forever. The brilliant eye which could once 
strike terror to the object upon which it 
gazed, or wake to the softest raptures of love, 
had become glazed and inanimate in death, 





Pagan idolatry. Upon them the glorious light 
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were wont to o blood” in ‘all their rubric dyes, 
was shrouded in the sallow coloring of lifeless 
insensibility, and their frogrance wasted on the 
evening breeze of dissolution. Those’ lips of 
thundering eloquence, which could once 
arouse the soul to all the sublime feelings of, 
patriotism and valor, had lost their ruby tinc- 
ture, and become motionless and silent, to be 
heard no more. And Oh! where was that 
immortal mind which had triumphed over the! 
trophies of learning, and dashed évery op- 





: — 
had but one neck that he might dispatch them 
all at one blow. Ask England if she has seen 
the terrific monster, and, with tearful eyes 
she will point to that period when Sydney and 
Russel were doomed to bleed under the most 
tyrannical and dissipated reign that ever 
brought disgrace and contempt upon. the an- 
nats of that polished kingdom. Alas! what 
species of disgrace and sorrow has not dis. 
gipation produced! Woolsey feli like a gild. 
Ned star from the summit of his fame and glory, 





posing barrier from its presence, as the whirl- and found himself stripped of his power, even 
wind wrenches the stubborn oak from its| at the shrine of his voluptuous ambition. But 
solid foundation, and hurls it with velocity|jlet us turn for a moment and ask France if 
into the sounding waves ? Say, where was that |she is conversant with any horrors that arose 
mind which no power on earth could restrain from its effect. She will weep blood at the 
or stop in its flight of unbounded grandeur, questi on. The bloody revolution which stain. 
when eloquence gave it wings, and reasoned the guillotine with royal blood, and sent 
guided its way through the untrod fields of ithe sighing spirits of innumerable victims to 
immeasurable thought? Alas! it had sunk be- the dark domain of Pluto, will stand for ages, 
neath the wave of dissipation, and disappear- ‘as a monument of ‘* the reign of terror.” The 
ed forever. \very spirit and essence of dissipation reigned 
Was man placed upon this earth, by the) ‘in the bosom of the inhuman monster Robes- 
mighty will of Jehovah, to revel in sunny) pierre, and the fatal axe which he had raised 
scenes upon the gilded plumes of a butte rfly?}to shed the blood of his fellow man, was 
Did he endow him with that brighter part, doomed to fall upon his own neck. From 
the mind, only to plan the destruction of the) dissipation i in religion this tremendous epoch 
social virtues of life ? Did he give him those |arose, and the names of Voltaire, Mirabean, 
sublime principles of reason and judgment! Maupertius, D’Alembert, and the celebrated 
only to revolt at his own helish conduct in |Dider ot, will descend with time, and receive 
debauch? Did he bestow on him all the so-|the execrations of every noble heart. From 
cial attributes of an angel to be ingulphed in) the doctrines of infidelity flowed a cataract 
degradation and to riv; ‘i even a fiend of hel! ? of buman blood that swept the streets of Paris, 
I say, did he imbue him with that immortaljand deluged the Bastile. It was more fatal 
sowl which must be amenable at the bar of to the sens of men than the inquisition im 
God for its conduct to be plunged in all the'|Spain, and the reeking hand of Alva. Yea, it 
vice and guilt of midnight d. bauchcry, and to! proved more fatal to them than the strength 
have SELF MURDER written upon it in hu-jof Polypheme, or the brutal rapacity of the 
man blood ?—Surely not; and poor deluded|/Lestrigons. Yea, it has proved.more fatal to 
man, wouldst thou shun the thorns that pieree|!them than the wily blandishments of Circe 
the bosom of vice and folly, beware of the'|were to the mariners of Ulysses, 
maddening bowl, for its wave is the wave of | But to pass by the heart rending scenes in 
death, and shun the primrose paths of plea-' France—to dismiss the dreadful era in Eng- 
sure, for they lead to the valley of destruc- land, when the ‘uartyrs bled beneath the hand 
tion. ‘of the executioner, and the vengeful days of 
America is not the only garden of d'ssipa- Bishop Laud, when the puritans were driven 
tion. Ask the splendid empire of Rome if she from the lands of their fathers—still other 
lias ever been the stage upon which the dra-;:monuments of human degeneracy present 
ma of dissipation was produced, and the |themselves to our view. The son of Jupiter 
ghosts of Nero, Caliguts and Mark Anthony|| Ammon, at whose tame the world trembled 
will answer for her. Nero, the king and fid-|jand stood aghast, after having conquered all 
dler, was considered the most debauched man that was possible, returned from Persepolis to 
in Rome, and to this let the ghosts of his mur-|| Ba bylon, where he immersed himself in sen- 
dered mother, brotier and tutor, Seneca, awl sual pleasure, and died in the thirty-third year 
swer, who fell victiins to his vengeance. Mark) jot his age, despised for his wouwaee cru: 
Anthony was undone by the bewitching), elty in ‘those scenes of debauch. O pleasure 
blandishments of Cleopatra, and he threw the;'thou art strong in thy influence! Hannibal 
crowns of empires at her feet whose charms||the mighty warrior and senator who hac car- 
had infatuated his heart. He even fella sa- ried conquests atthe point of the javeline, 
crifice at the footstool of illicit love, and was! was subdued by thee, andafter having braved 
immolated upon the altar of rapacious salaci |jcold, want, danger and death upon the Alps, 
ty. Dissi panes: transported th’ bloody Cali. was eternally undone by the gratifications and 
gula so far that he wished the Roman people'jindulgences of Capua. The powerful Her 
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cules, after having cleansed the Augean stable 
and after having performed all the surprising 
Jabours imposed upon him by Euristheus, be- 
came a servile slave to the soft pleasures of 
the heart. He who had been snatched from 
the vortex of dissipation by the Queen of 
Lydia, and he who had worn a lion’s skin and 
acluh in support of virtue, became debased 
in subjecting himself to the most humiliating 
employments, that he might gratify a weak- 
ness criminal and disgusting in the extreme. 
This is a strong confirmation, that the want 
of employment is the parent of dissipation, and 
dissipation we know to be the parent ofcrime. 
It isa vortex more fatal than the whirlpools 
of Scylla, and Charybdis. Christianity, there- 
fore, which enjoins industry, frugality, and 
temperance, is the only sure guide to happi- 
ness, and far superior to the doctrines of the 
tutor of Alcides, or al] the phosphoric illumi- 
nation of the Pagan philosophy. Never cid 
the Heathen Mythology, the Babbinnical Tal- 
mud, or the Mahometan Koran, delineate such 
glorious landmarks to the mind of man. 

But notwithstanding all that has been said, 
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|been swept away in the bloom of youth and 
usefulness, and the capacious maw of the 
monster has not yet been glutted. May the 
thunders of Sinai awaken the children of plea- 
sure from the tottering precipice of ruin, be- 
neath which rolls the ocean of eternity, and 
may the lightning of Calvary illuminate the 
path to the temple of true greatness. 
MiLFORD BARD. 


i --- 


THE CONTRAST. 


In almost every young Scotsman there is an 
enthusiastic ambition to be distinguished, or 
perhaps, a discontent at home, which prompts 
him to forsake the country he loves and to 
seek his fortune in a foreign land. Like my 
companions, I early imbibed this desire to go 
abroad, but unlike many of them, this incli- 
‘nation remained as ['grew up; and while I 
saw others gradually settling into advocates 
,and physicians, the desire to try my: fortune 
abroad remained unaltered. As my parents 
||had several other children, they did net dis- 
courage this .inclination. My mother, it is 








the doleful demon still wears its head in the) true, did pot seem to relish it much, but my 
gardens of America. The grandeur of kings’ father was not rich, and he justly thought that 
and crowns has passed down the stream, one of his family might be spared with ad- 
through the fiood-gate of eternity.—The)/ vantage to the rest, Thus sanctioned by them, 
splendour of empires has hurried away inthe}/and encouraged by all my friends, it was ear- 
tide of time—the glory of the mighty repub-|!ly resolved that I should push my fortune in 
lies of the world has been quenched in the} India. 
gulph of years, but amid the ravages of time, |), I have said that my father was not. rich, and 
and the ruins of ages, the foe of man appears, a poor man has seldom much influence at the 
and still pursues threugh every lane of lite.) india House. Year followed year without an 
Pleasure is a beautiful and a charming crea-| appointment being obtained, and when I en- 
ture, but in her eye may be seen despair, and tered my twentieth year, my friends began to 
beneath her tongue is the venom of the Ta- lint about there being many eligible situa- 
rantula, Her language is fatal as the Siroc, tions at home. At this crisis my father re- 
wind, and her nectar, more deadly than the)|ceived notice that I would be sent out as aca- 
Upas of Java. The heart of sensibility chills) det, and that my presence was instantly re- 
at the idea! quired, as the last India ship was to sail in 
America, thou fair goddess of Liberty and|/about a fortnight. For years did I tease the 
prosperity, beware of the romantic fields of!|,,ods for a cadctship. I had now obtained one, 
pleasure, and inebriating rivers of intemper-. ibut alas! 1 was fur from being contented. I 
ance. May your sons early learn the path-/ perceived how dear were my home and friends 
of sobriety, and may your daughters preserve|/to me, now that | was about to lose them, and 
the diadem of virtue, as an ornament to their!/1 almost wished to be allowed to remain where 
resplendent charms. ‘Then shall a star arise!|{ was. But the die was cast, I had put my 
in the western hemisphere, and shed its lig't)/hand to the plough, and to look back now 
afar to illuminate a world in darkness. Then|/was in vain. So suddenly was I called up, 





shall he shun the luxury which annihilated 
the republics of Greece and Rome, and then 
shall liberty and independence live immortal 
upon the bright escutcheous of revolving 
ages. . Then shall there be erected an ever- 
lasting monument, on which shall. be engrav- 
en, in golden characters—The downfall of 
dissipation and the eternal duration of virtue 
and temperance. Q! when will this glorious 
morning dawn upon America’—When will 
the whirlwinds of desolation cease to depo- 
gulate our land? Thousands have already! 





that I had only two days to remain at home, 
and these were passed in such a perpetual 
bustle that the whole almost appeared to me 
a dream. Still  felta pangas I left each house, 
ind said * farewell” to its inmates, a pang 
which every one must feel when leaving a 
‘riend he is never again to see. “Tome those 
‘riends were forever to be as dead, and as it 
i were losing them all at one blow. + 

| It was now evening before I sailed, but 
ithere was one thing which yet remaised to be 
idone : it was to bid a last farewell to Mary.— 
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Oh God! how my heart beat within me when 
I thought that I was to see her no more, that 
the star which illuminated my life was forever 
to be withdrawn from my eyes? Oh! how | 


em aa Sina weer waren neers 


iwhich absence was soon torender sacred, But 
lat last I had to depart—and, as the wretch on 
ithe scaffold through very desperation flings 
loff the fatal handkerchief, so J, straining my 


loved that girl! Never was there a better.—|/Mary to my beating heart, ! kissed her with a 


Her blue eyes beamed with the tenderness of 
of an innocent heart ; she looked at me, I saw 
she was all my own; for who could look at 
that countenance, and believe that it harbored 


‘deep and last kiss, and then rushed to the 
door. The interview was over; I saw her no 
more. About an hour after I received a small 
packet, it contained a lock of dark brown 





deceit ? I felt that she was dearer to me than) hair, with these words—* Keep it for the sake 
the whole world ; and yet { was about to leave|:of Mury. Poor Mary! she had been weep- 
her forever—what a strange, inconsistent, be-||ing when she wrote it, for the paper was still 
‘ing is man! To think of taking her along with)! wet with her tears. 
me was vain. At that time a voyage to India| When I returned home, f found my parents 
was nearly as formidable as a voyage to the/'sitting with the rest of the family, all anxious. 
Poles; and besides, Mary’s delicate frame} ly waiting forme. 1! felt that I had been un. 
would have wasted and withered away beneath} kind in spending so much of the night away 
a tropical sun. from my own family. What time I had should 
Mary resided at her father’s house, which} surely have been devoted to my poor father 
was situated a short distance from town.—)and mother. Others! might see again, but 
Thither [ accordingly repaired and soon found!'long before | returned their heads would be 
myself ‘sitting in the old-fashioned parlor|}heneath the green turf. 1 dare say all ourre- 
where I usually met her. There stood her} flections were sad enough. My father tried 
harp, over which I had often hung enraptur-| to rally our spirits, and smilingly talked of 
ed, drinking in love and sweet music, till |} the time when I should return and be the 
was almost intoxicated with delight ; it was|jsupport and joy of his old age. But the at- 
now mute—to me it would be silent forever :| tempt was vain, it was but a mockery of cheer. 
there lay a landscape I had asked her to paint,| fulness, and we were sadder than before. At 
but which I was never to see completed. Alas, length we had to separate. I bade them all 
thought I, in this very spot others will listen, an affectionate good night, and promised to 
delighted as she sings, and gaze at her as she see them before I departed in the morning. — 
works perhaps at this little picture, while I, But that promise was meant to spare us the 
forgotten by all, am burning away my life un- pain of parting. When all was quiet I quit- 
der the influence of a tropical sun. At this! ted my chamber, and glided along the passage. 
moment, casting my eyes upon a large mirror,| As | passed my parents’ room I perceived that 
I could not help smiling at my woe-begone|'there was still a light in it. I was tempted to 
visage ; so, rallying a little, I waited the arri-/|look through the key hole—I saw my mother 
val of Mary. ion her knees, doubtless she was praying for 
It was but that forenoon that poor Mary|ime. Oh! how IL longed td fly to her arms, to 
had been told of my intended departure, and indulge in bidding her adieu! Restraining my 
she now entered the room with a cast down de-|/feeling 1 took a last look, and then went on. 
jected air. She approached me with some-||I could not leave the house without visiting 
thing between a tear anda smile; but when our little parlor—that room where we had 
our eyes met, when I said I had come to bid/ all spent so many a happy hour. Never, ne- 
her farewell, the big tear started to her beau-||ver on earth was that happy circle to be again 
tiful eyes, and throwing herself into my arms!'re-united. As I looked round the room tears 
she wept aloud and in agony of grief. 1am) sprung to my eyes, and overcome by my feel- 
now an old man, and many a sorrow have 1| ings, Llaid my head on the table and wept.— 
felt ; but these two hours were the bitterest ] But the clock struck two—it was the hour of 
ever knew, and yet, strange as it may seem,|my departure, and dashing away the tears, | 
there is a kind of pleasure in melancholy. Sad} quickly stole out of the house. When I gain- 
as I was, my heart was filled with a soothing)/ed the outside I took a last, long look—the 
sweetness, like that which fills the soul when| light was still burning in my mother’s room; 
we listen to some old melody we love ; there|in my heart I invoked a blessing on her, and 
is surely some mysterious connexion between|on them all—and thus, sorrowfully and in si- 
music and melancholy, for the nature of their||lence, 1 quitted my once happy home. 
effect on the feelings isthe same. {t waslong]| After sojourning nearly forty years in the 
before I could think of leaving her. Often J} East, I found I had amassed a fortune exceed- 
tried to say farewell, but as the sound trem-lling even the most sanguine expectations of 
bled oni my tongue, an entreatiug look from|jyouth. Still I hesitated whether to return to 
Mary again drove away the half formed words,||Britain. I had been so long in India that it 
and so I sat still, while we talked of many||now appeared to me my home, and friends 
pleasant hours we had passed together, hours|/had grown up around me, from whom! felt 
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unwilling to part. 1 felt that in returning t+ 
Scotland, I was going as it were to a strang« 
land ; my parents, and my brothers and sis- 
ters were dead, and after so long an absence, 
the few friends of my youth who still remain- 
ed weuld in all probubility have forgotten me. 
But in spite of all this, I felt something withir 
ne Which prompted me to re-visit the scene 
of my childhood, and though nearly sixty, 
I confess I had a desire to see once more, my 
first, my only love, my dear Mary. To say I 
loved her would be nonseyse. Love will sel- 
dom survive a separation of forty years, but I 
still thought of her with tenderness, and in 
revisiting my native country she was the only 
one whom I felt happy at the thought of see- 
ing—the only one who, 1 expected, would be 
happy again toseeme. Like me, she could, 
never again love,—like me, she was still un-' 
married, At Jength I returned to Scotland. / 
The feelings of youth had long been calm-| 
ed by age, and I reached my native place) 
without those agitating but delightful emo-) 
tions whieh meny will imagine the sight of! 
home was so calculated to produce. I thought, || 
with a melancholy smile,- of the grief |! had) 
felt when I left‘it. Aye, all are gone, said I; 
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is [ approached the well remembered house. 
{ pictured to myself the transport with which 
ne would throw herself into my arms, and 
‘ondly believed that the joy of our meeting 
vould repay us for the pain of parting. My 
heart began to beat more quickly as I gently 
knocked at the door, and when the servant 
ippeared I could hardly ask him if Miss Lind- 
sey was within. ‘* Miss Lindsey—Miss Lind- 
sey,” said lre, slowly repeating the name, as 
ifuncertain whom ! meant. “ O yes, sir,” and 
then showing the way, I soon found myself 
alone, and seated once more in the old oaken 
parlour. It was the only thing I had yet seen 
which was still the same as I had left it. 
Looking about me, I soon discovered old 
frends in the pictures which were hanging 
round the room. There was but one new 
one—it was the landscape I had asked her to 
paint, and there it was hanging half finished, 
exactly asI had seen it. At the other side 
of the room was the portrait of a youthful and 
beautiful face, which at once I recognized to 
be Mary’s. 1 could scarcely help thinking, 
that all that had passed for the last forty 
years was nothing but a troubled dream, so 
completely did the scene carry me back to the 


in my father’s house Lam a solitary stranger; days of my youth. 


for what end was I to toil away my life ina 
foreign land? that I might return rich and 
happy to my friends! Rich I am, but where 
are my friends with whom I was to have 
spent the evening of my days? Alas! they 
are gone, and my life has been passed in vain. 

In the same spirit did B wander along the 
streets of my native town. I felt myself an) 


_ Ina short time the door opened, and my 
heart beat quick—but it was a false alarm, 
only the servant sent to say that Mrs. Lind- 
sey would be down presently. Good God! 
thought I, is the old mother living yet! Sle 
must be a very aged woman by this time: Ict 
‘me see, when I left this in ’717—she was at 
least—but here my calculations were cut 


isolated, lonely being. Every one secmed short, for the door again opened, and the old 
happy but myself; every one had his pursuits, '|woman herself entered the room.—The old 
every one had his companions and friends. I lady’s face flushed as she approached, and she 
alone had got none; anew generation had’ seemed embarrassed, and I was astonished to 
sprung up, and those whom 1t had formerly||perceive that she looked as young as when ft 
known as young men, were strangely meta-|jsaw her last, but making a respectful bow, 1 
morphosed into grave looking gentlemen, jcongratalated her upon her good looks, and 
with grown up families, and many of them with|jeagerly inquired after Mary. ‘The old la:ly 
grand-children.—Such as they were, how-|ismiled. “Indeed, William,” said she, and I 
ever, I was glad to meet with them, though ||started at the voice, ‘tindeed we have both 
Y often could not help wondering that they)|paid the tax of growing old; in the aged wo- 
looked so old. ‘The town itself, too, seemed|man who speaks to you, you see your once 
no longer the same I had left behind me.|i!oved Mary.” At that moment, casting my 
Magnificent buildings had succeeded to old/leyesin the direction of the mirror, I saw the 
fashioned habitations, and the fields, over) reflection of a withered old man. I remcm- 
which I used to shoot, were now loaded with ||bered what I had been when I looked there 
dwellings like palaces, It was a proof of the| last ; and I now saw that 1 was as much alter. 
prosperity of the place, and yet I was half an jjed as even poor Mary, or, as she now termed 
gry atthe alteration. HadI been a magician, |iherself, Mrs. Mary Lindsey. And yet so 
{should have restored the town to the state|/rently and gradually had Time laid his hand 
{ remembered it to have been in when I Ief:|jupon me, that till that moment I never 
the place forty years ago. thought myself half such an antique as in reali- 
On reaching home, I foundthat Mary Lind-|/ty I was. 
sey was in the country; but when she return- Here then was an end toall my dreams. The 
ed my first care was to visit her. 1 have sai: ||hope of retarning to Mary was what cheered 
she was ‘still unmarried, and though I hac|ime when 1 left home—it was that which sus- 
Jong“ceased to love, yet i felt my heart beat!!tained me while in India, 1 foolishly believed 
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that 1 was to find her the same fond, blushing 
girl, that I had left her: and never reflecting 
that time would rob the face of its youth, and 
the deepest love of its romance, I expected 
that when J returned there would be many a 
year of happiness and love in store for us. 
These delightful visions were baseless. I 
came home.an old man, and found Mary an old 
woman. A short time,however, blunted the 
edge of my disappointment. Reconciled to 
old age, I may say that lamhappy. Mary and 
I have become man and wife; we have retired 
to a sweet spot away from the bustle of the 
town, and-if we do not feel the raptures of a 
youthful love, we at least experience the hap- 
piness which springs from a well founded 
friendship. 
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Why the symbol of Liberty, was first used, 
and why worn by Students at Universities.— 
The use of caps and hats is referred to the 
year 1449, the first seen in these parts of the 
world being at the entry of Charles VII. into 
Rouen; trom that time they began to take 
place of the hoods, or chaperoons, that had 
been used till then. When the cap was of 
velvet, they called it mortier; when of wool 
simply bonnet. None but kings, princes, and 
knights were allowed the use of the mortier. 
The cap was the head-dress of the clergy and 
graduates. Pasquier says, that it was ancient-| 
ly a part of the hood worn by the people off 
the robe; the skirts whereof being cut off as 
an ineumbrance, left the round cap an easy, 
commodious cover for the head; which round 
cap being afterwards assumed by the people, | 
those of the gown changed it for a square one, || 
first invented by a Frenchman, called Patrouit-| 
tet. He adds, thatthe giving of the cap to 
the students in the universities, was to de- 
note, that thev had acquired full liberty, and 
were rio longer subject to the rod of their su- 
periors ; in imitation of the ancient Romans, 
who gave a pileus, or cap, to their slaves, in 
the ceremony of making them free. Whence 
this proverb, “ Vocare servos ad pileum.”— 
Hence also, the cap is the symbol of Liberty, 
whom they represent holding a cap in her 
right hand, by the point. 
a nen 








Talma, like J. Kemble, is the great reformer of 
dramatic costume ; before his time, Agamemnon, 
and, indeed, all the Greek and Roman heroes, were 
represented with fuil flowing wits, embroidered coats 
&c. Talma resolved (La Kain had set the example 
before him) that the ancient costames should be 
adopted. Lafou, who had to play the part of Aga-| 
memnon, found fault with his dress, because it had) 
no pockets. ‘* The Greeks did not wear pockets,” | 
was the reply. ‘*Not wear pockets? (exclaimed! 
the king of men)—not wear pockets? Why, do 
you think Agamemnon had no place into which to| 
put his snufl-box and pocket-handkerchief ?” This; 
was @ poser. 











It is one of the consolations of growing old 
to talk of what we can remember when we 
were young. I recollect the first broad 
wheeled wagon that was used in Oxfordshire, 
and a wondering crowd of spectators it at- 
tracted. I believe at that time there was not 
a post-chaise in England excepting two-wheel. 
edones. Lamps to carriages are also quite a 
modern improvement. A shepherd who was 
keeping sheep, in the vicinity of a village in 
Oxfordshire, came running all aghast to say, 
that a frightful monster with saucer eyes, and 
making a great blowing noise, was coming to. 
wards the village, at such a rate that he could 
scarcely keep before it. 


BARON TRENCK’S MOUSE. 

Baron Trenck, in his memoirs, mentions, 
that whilst shut up in a dungeon by his savage 
persecutor, ‘* Frederick the Great,” he had 
so tamed a mouse, that it would play around 
him and eat from his meuth. He adds, ‘in 
this small animal I discovered proofs of intel- 
ligence too great to ever gain belief: were I 
to write them, priests would rail, monks grum- 
ble, and such philosophers 4s suppose man 
alone endowed with the power of thought— 
allowing nothing but what they call, instinct, 
to animals—would proclaim me a fabulous 
writer. This intelligent mouse had _ nearly 
been myruin. I had diverted myself with it 


iduring the night; it kati been nibbling at my 


door and capering on a trencher. The sen- 
tinels happened to hear our amusements, and 
called the officers ; they heard also, and said 
all was not right in my dungeon. At day 
break my door resounded ; the town major, a 


smith, and a mason entered; flooring, walls, 


chairs, and my own person, were all scruti- 
nized but in vain. They asked what was the 
noise they had heard. I mentioned the mouse, 
then whistled, and it came and jumped upon 
my shoulder. Orders were given that I should 
be deprived of its society ! I earnestly entreat- 
ed they would at least spare its life. The 
officer on guard gave me his word of honour 
that he would present it toa lady, who would 
treat it with the utmost tenderness. He took 
it away, and turned it loose in the guard room ; 
but it wastame to me alone, and sought a 
hiding place. It had fled to my prison door, 
and at the hour of visitation ran into my dun- 
geon, immediately testifying its joy by its an- 
tic leaping between my legs. It is worthy to 
remark, that it had been taken away blind- 
fold ; that is to say, wrapped in a handker- 
chief. How then did it find its master? Did 
it know or did it wait the hour of visitation ’ 
All were desirous of obtaining this mouse, but 
the major carried it off for his lady. She put 
it into a cage, where it pined, refused all sus 
tenance, and in a few days was found dead. 
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TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. || .Winter.—The length of the evenings in 
‘‘ The extreme facility with which sounds) Winter, which renders it necessary to find 
are heard at a considerable distance, in severe- some sedentary and domestic diversioh, may 
ly cold weather, has often been a subject of) also contribute to render reading a more fa- 
remark ; but a circumstance occurred at Port vourite amusement in winter than in summer. 
Bowen, which deserves to-be noticed, as af-| Rooks enable the imagination to create a sum- 
fording a sort of measure to this facility, or, mer in the midst of frost and snow; and with 
at least of conveying to others some definite) the assistance of a cheerful fire, whose cem- 
idea of the fact. Lieutenant Foster having) fortable warmth supplies the absence of the 
eccasion to send a man from the observatory)|sun, the winter may be made as the season of 
to the opposite shore ef the harbor, a mea- vernal breeze or solar eflulgence. 
sured distance of 6,696 feet, or about one sta-|! as 


tute mile and two tenths, in order to fix a me-| It is worthy of remark, that, by the success 
ridian mark, had placed a person half way be-’ which has attended thé efforts of Major Den- 
tween, to repeat his directions; but he found ham, and his enterprising fellow travellers, to 
on trial that this precaution was unneces:ary, penetrate the interior of Africa, they have 
as he could, without difficulty, keep up acon-| fully ascertained the truth of the theory ad- 
versation with the man at the distant station.”||yanced and so ingeniously supported by the 
—Parry’s Voyages. enlightened Spaniard who travelled in Africa 
= und Arabia some years ago, under the auspi- 
: . ices of Napoleon, and under the feigned name 
Solid Comfort may be copiously derived! of li Bey, in the character of a Turk :. name- 
from the following sources; a quiet con-!ijy, that there must exist an immense Lake or 
science, health, liberty, one’s time one’s Own ;|/Sea, in the central regions of Africa. The 
or if not, usefully, innocently and moderately! English travellers, above mentioned, reached 
employed by others ; a freedom from inordi-and examined an interior Lake, 2000 miles 
nate passions of all kinds, a habit of living’ long and 150 broad, called Lake Terhad. If 
withim one’s income, and of saving something Major Denham’s account be correct, this is 
for extraordinary occasions, an ability arising|\gne of the most remarkable lakes in the 
from rational economy to defray all necessary; world. It is thus described : 
and expedient expences, a habit of good hu-|| «tis situate in 16 degrees of E. longitude, 
mour, and aptitude to be pleased rather than and 134 of N. latitude ; is about 2000 miles 
offended, a preparation for adversity, love of ong from E. to W. by 150 broad, and occu- 
one’s family, sincerity to friends, benevolence |pies nearly the precise position of Wangura, 
to mankind, and piety to God, as laid down in Arrowsmith’s Map, in which 
swamp the Joliba or Niger is supposed to ter- 
minate. It covers a surface about as large as 
the two American Lakes, Erie and Ontario, 
both together. The Tchad receives a river 
than icalled the Yeou, about fifty yards broad in 
there are days in the year. And I believe}|the dry season, which has its source about 
there are as many ways in which it will tend) 


a ohh four hundred miles distant in the S. W. and 
to our ruins either temporal, spiritual, or eter-|| which was well ascertained not to be the 
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Begin at the letter D in the centre, and 
read either way, and you will find § drink-; 
ing will ruin us’ may be read more times than’ 


nal. , Niger. Another river, six times as large, 
suniurllillruinus with a delta of fifty miles broad at its embou- 
suniurlliwillruinus chure, fiows into the Lake from the S. and is 
uniurlliwgwillruinu icalled the Shary, which may be, but most 
niurlliwgngwillruin probably is not, the river alluded to. What 
iurlliwgningwillrui is rather a puzzling fact in physical geogra- 
urlliwgnikingwillru phy, this Lake, though it has no efflux, is 
rlliwgniknkingwillr fresh, and yet saline incrustations are found 
lliwgnikninkingwill in some parts of the country around, and 


wgnikn ri nkingwil 









. twgniknirDrinkingwi 
0 liwgniknirinkingwil 
|. lliwgnikninkingwi 11 
' rlliwgniknkingwillr 
d utlliwgnikingwillru 
? turlliwgningwillrui 
it Niurlliwgngwillruin 

lliwgwillruinu 

rlliwillruinus 

urllillruinus 





‘\ismall salt pools are found close to its northern 


margin. The Lake Tchad has a number of 
islands on its eastern side, which are inhabited 
by the Biddomahs, a race of piratical savages, 
who come in a fleet of a hundred boats, and 
rob or carry into slavery the people near its 
banks. The Lake swells greatly when the 
periodical rains fall, and vast numbers of 
lions, elephants, and hyenas, driven from 
\their retreats on its bank, by the waters, de- 
'stroy the small crop of the villagers, and car 
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ty off the cattle or the women who are sent Fluttering friend, farewell for ever, 
to watch the fields. Sometimes these animals Hope hath hung her harps on high: 
attack the villages.” Every effort or endeavour 


Starts some serious sobbing sigh. 


When with warmest wishes wooing, 
Linger’d long loves languid look, 


pf 





Almanacks are said to have originated with 


the Germans, who formerly used to engrave,/ Silence still sublimely shewing, 

or cut upon square sticks, about a foot in) Vidneat faith fos farce forsonk. 
length, the courses of the moon of the whole) 

year, whereby they could tell when the new! Pleasing prospects prove protecting 
moons and changes should happen, as also) Innocency is innate ; 

their festival days; and this stick they called Deserts dear delights directing, 

an Al-mon-aght, that is to say, .2// must hecd.— | Far from former frowning fate. 
The Almanack of Lisbon for 1826, which is! 


. : Rie sure’s ing ursuin 
lately published, is much superior in every’ or cee ne hee 2 ct noel d 
respect to thase which have preceded it. We Va iiss lett <ittada: teates 

select the following particulars as generally} ee still pseuds shining shed 
interesting. The kingdom of Portugal con-| 2 P ; : 








tains 4101 parishes, 765,395 houses, arid a False fallacious friend, farewell, 
population of 3,013,900 souls. The superfi- Shall sorrow’s sighs still silent sleep, 
cial extent of the kingdom is 3,150 leagues; To truant time thy troubies tell, 

(20 to a degree.) The list of persons enjoy- Why with wearied wanderings deep, 
mg titles, contains 3 Dukes, 34 Marquises, 76. 

Counts, 41 Viscounts, and 27 Barons, or 181. DEATH OF MURAT. 





in all, and itis to be observed, that 122 of! The court-martial sat, and while they were 
those persons owe their titles to the munifi-' judging him, the King, who had ordered-the 
cence of the late king, who, during the 34 (Captain not to say asingle word in his defenee, 
years of his reign created 1 Duke (Victoria,) was briefly conversing with four officers to 
12 Marquises, 42 Counts, 40 Viscounts, and whose care he had been entrusted. The last 
17 Barons, not to speak of the titles created moments of his life were those of a hero. 
and extinct during those 34 years, The approach of death, which terrifies the 
lletenter part of mankind, only increased me 
: ‘ fortitude. The King was still conversing with 
WORTH MAKES THE MAN. ‘ithe officers, when Oe door of his iin 3 was 
Themistocles, after all the honour of his opened ; the Recorder had come to inform him 
Tfe, sits down with this coaclusion, “ that the that he had been sentenced to death, and that 
way to the grave is more desirable than the his execution was to take place in half an 
way to worldly honour.” (hour. The king who had listened to him with 
His daughter being courted by one of little|iereat sang froid, sat down and wrote anal: 
wit and great wealth, and another of litte /fectionate letter to his wife, Qucen Caroline, 
wealth, and great goodness, he chose the poor ‘he then cut off several locks of his hair, and 
mn for his son-in-law. For, saith he, I will having enveloped them with the letter, he de- 
rather have a man without money, than mo- livered it unsealed to Capt. Starage, request 
ney without a man, reckoning that not money, ing him to transmit it to his family,.as also the 
but worth makes the man. . Being told by’seal of his watch, which would be found in his 
Symmachns, that he would teach him the art jrigiht hand after his death (it was a cornelian, 
of memory, he gravely answered he had'|representing the face of his wife.) He then 
rather learn the art of forgetfulness ; adding, /said to the Recorder, ‘* Do not wait any longer 
he could remember enough, but many things |i am prepared to die.” The King was led out 
he could not forget, which were necessary to jof the reom—that is, he only stepped out of 
be forgotten; as the honours, glories, plea-|the door, and beheld twelve soldiers drawn 
sures, and conquests he had spent his days jup, who were waiting for him. He walked 
in, were too apt to transport him to vain) towards them with a ready step, and, witha 
giory. \smiling countenance, said, * Soldiers ! do not 
let me suffer pain; the situation you are 
: placed in renders it necessary to fix the muz: 
ALLITERATION. i|zles of your muskets on my bosom.” He thet 
Frederick Fawner, famed for firmest friend-||pointed to his heart, and looked steadfastly 
ship, finding female flattery fruitless, fled far|jat the seal which he held in his right hand. 
from fair frequented flourishing flowery fields,||The twelve soldiers fired—thus died King 
fixed in far frowning forests, and formed the||Joachim at four o’clock in the evening of the 
following fine flourishing final farewell, for||\3th of October.—Franceschetti’s events o 
false, faacious, Fanny Fastidious. Maples. 
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FIVE OFFERS. 


‘‘ Wherefore dinna ye get married ?” said a 
Scotchman to an old maid. ‘* Who shall 1 
have?” replied she. ‘* Wha’ll ye ha?” re- 
turned the Scotchman—*‘ wha but éamie Jim-'| 
meson ?”?  ** Do you think,” said she, ‘* I'll) 


| 


| 


wh 
' 


marry that old widower, when I’ve had five 
offers before; and all from a minister ??—) 


“Whew !” rejoined the Scotchman, “ Ye’re| 


worse nor Peter; he only denied his master’ 
three times, and ye denied yours five times! 
hoot awa! woman, ye’re worse nor an infi- 
P| a} 193 

cael. 





EVENING SCENES IN INDIA. 

I have found myself sometimes towards the 
end of a day’s journey in a green lane festoon- 
ed with jasmine, and overshadowed with ta- 
marind trees, at the end of which was the vil- 
lage, with its white pagoda, glittering in the) 
setting sun, and peopled with such groupsasare 


seen on antique marbles; where the evening’ 





Anistiprus.—Diogenes, washing some 
cabbages, and seeing Aristippus approach, 


|| said, “ff you knew how to live upon cab- 


bages, you would not pay court to kings.”— 
“ And if you,” replied Aristippis, ‘* knew 
how to live with kings, you would not wash 


| cabbages.” 


A miser objected to his luxurious table. 
Aristippus showed him an expensive dish of 
dainties, and said, ** Would you not buy this, 
if it were sold for a penny?” ‘Certainly I 
would,” said the other. ‘‘ Then,” said Aris- 
tippus, ‘*! only give to luxury what you give 
to avarice.” 


ee ae eee 


—_— 


One of the greatest constituents of virtue 
is never to do any thing, when alone, that 
we should be unwilling to do when in com- 


pany. 





The veteran Macklin, when the company 





air was almost oppressive with perfume, and) 
the modest sound that broke upen the stillness 
was the sweet note of a wood pigeon, or the 
sudden flight of a flock of green parrots; where 
the doves where pecking at my feet, and the, 
squirrels and monkies, shaking the feathery) 
leaves of the tamarinds, above my head ; * and, 
all was odorous scent and harmony, and glad-| 
ness of the heart, nerve, ear and sight.” 
is poetry to recollect such a scene. No p 


or pencil, could surpass its loveliness. 
——s 


LAUGHTER. 

A witty writer says, in praise of Laughter— 
“‘ Laughter has even dissipated disease and preserv- 
ed life by a sudden effort of nature. We are told 
that the great Erasmus laughed so heartily at the! 
satire by Reuchlier and Van Hutten, that he broke 
au imposthume, and recovered his health.” In a sin-) 
gular treatise on ‘ laughter,’ Joubert giyes two simi- 
lar instances. A patient being very low, the physi- 
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| 
\Sir, isit Shakspeare or Shakzper ?” “ Sir,” said 
It) 


1 


'|But marry the girl who will manage your domestic 


were disputing on the mode of spelling the 
name of Shakspeare, was referred to by Billy 
Upton, a good tempered fellow, with a re- 
markably gruff voice, the loudest tones of 
which he put forth as he observed, ** There is 
a gentleman present who can set us to rights,” 
then turning to Macklin, he said, ‘ Pray, 


\Macklin, “I never give any reply to a thun- 
derbolt.” 





‘« Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the ad- 
vice of an old gentleman to a laddie who had con- 
jsulted him on a choice between a girl with a cow 
nd one with a pretty face—‘“‘ so far as beauty is 


ja 
‘considered, there is not the difference of a cow be- 


c 


jtween any two girls in Christendom.” ‘This is not 


my notion, however, though there is something in it. 


concerns to advantage, who is prudent, sensible, eco- 
nomical—if you get a good disposition—an accom- 
plished mind with it, it will be all the better ; and 


‘beauty, if you find it united with all these, will com- 


cian, who had ordered a dose of Khubarb, counter-)| 
lete the tout ensemble. 


manded the medicine, which was left on the table. |P 





A monkey in the room, jumping up, discovered t’ 
goblet, and having tasted, made a terrible grimace. 
Again putting only his tongue to it, he perceive 
some sweetness of the dissolved manna, while the 
rhubarb had sunk to the bottom. Thus emboldened, 
he swallowed the whole, but found it such a nau- 
seous potion, that after many strange and fantastic: 
erinaces, he grinded his teeth, and in a violent fury) 
threw the goblet on the floor. The whole afiair was) 
so ludicrous, that the sick man burst into repeated! 
peals of laughter, and the recovery of cheerfulness 
ted to health,” 





—_——- 


A gentleman, without a nose, was followed 
by an importunate old beggar woman, who 
wound up all her speeches with ‘ Heaven pre- 
serve your eye sight! * Why so, good wo-| 
man?’ said he. * Because, sir, your honour 
‘as no place to hang a pair of spectacles on.’ 






- 


a : A . 
‘love nor reason in that. It may buy many fine th 


d} 


Do not marry for money merely ; there is neither 
s 
but it will not buy happiness; and without that a 
a poor creature. Money is no objection—it 
imay, indeed, be an important object—but eve 
other consideration bends to the point of being match- 
ed as well as paired, when Love and Reason join 
hands. 


‘man is 





Usrrut Hints.—If you hear a man 
broach religion and morality out of place and 
season, look to the silver spoons, and grasp 
your watch chain. 

Do not abuse with those that abuse, or 
praise with those that praise, until by finess- 
ing you have discovered which will be the 
most acceptable to those present.— When you 
have ascertained this point, spare not, but 
laud on—vituperate ad Libitum, 
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Aveustus.—-He gave an admirable ex- | TO SHAVERS. 

ample how a person who sends a challenge!| If you go to sea, learn to shave without 
ought to be treated. When Mark Anthony,|/glass. How absurd for a stout sailor to be sit. 
after the battle of Actium, sent him a chal-|'ting over a chest, balancing his body, with 
lenge, his answer. to the messenger who) razor in one hand, a glass in the. other 
brought it, was, “ Tell Mark Anthony, if he!/and both 4eet braced, when it would be go 
is weary of life, there are other ways of dis- jeasy .o do without a glass! I knew a dry old 
patch: I shall not therefore take the trouble||quaker who used to sit before the fire in the 
to be his executioner.” evening and shave without a glass. A good 
_—— ‘creature who saw him at work, one night, in- 

Warxixe Stiexs.—Walking sticks first ‘sisted on holding the candle; he made no ob- 
began to be a requisite appendage to the gen-| J©ction; shaved as before ; kept his counte. 
tleman of fashion about the year 1655 at which) Dance ; amd thanked her after he was done,— 
time they were formed with an indented head, ||! have always admired that man’s good nature. 
in order to afford a more easy pressure of the! : ka gue 
hand which they supported. Ingenuity, which)! A carriage propelled by means of two kites, 
in matters of fashion is forever on the alert, |lately passed from Bristol to London wit! 
now crowned it with the addition of a round!|three gentlemen in it. The large kite was 20 
and hollow top, which sometimes contained|\feet high and at an elevation in the air of 170 
nutmeg or ginger, to warm the stomach of the||feet ; about the same distance above this was 
valetudinarian, and sometimes sugar-candy for||a pilot kite. ‘They were attached to the car- 
the asthmatic ; but snuff soon after coming in-|;Tiage by a moderate sized cord, each kite hay- 
to universal use among the bon fon of society,/ing a separate one, the cord of the pilot pass. 
the cavity was exclusively appropriated for its | ing through the first, to enable the traveller, 
reception ; and the meeting of twofriends was by pulling the string of the pilot, to raise the 
invariably marked, after the first salutation, by first sufficient to clear trees or other obstruc- 
the unscrewing of the tops of their walking tions by the side of the road. The carriage 








stick. } 
—3 | 

A certain physician, when he visited his’ 
tich and luxurious patients, always went to) 
their kitchens and shook hands with their 
cooks. ‘My good friends,’ said he, ‘I owe 
you much, for you confer great favors upon| 


able art of poisoning, enables us medical 


e . ° > } 
‘ ram . i] 
men to ride in our carriages ||madam, 








sometimes went at the rate of eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. 





| 
| 


|| Tne Creation or Woman.—In a company 


where the conversation happened to tur 


‘upon the Mosaical account of the creation of 
ithe first woman, a lady made the following 


: ; liremark :—‘* The creator appears, in this 
me. Your skill, your ingenious and palate-|| Bag : 


story, in the light of a midnight robber; he 
‘steals from Adam in his sleep.” Allow me, 
” saida gentleman, ‘‘to narrate an 


|janecdote by way of argument against your 

A laundress, who was employed in the fa-|jobjection. Last night some persons broke 
mily of one of our former Governors, said to|into my father’s house; they carried away a 
him, with a sigh, ‘* only think, your excellen-||bar of silver, and left in its place a richly 
cy, how little money would make me happy.” chased golden vase. Can we consider these 
«© How little, madam?’ says the Governor.||men as thieves?” ‘“ Thieves !’’ exclaimed the 


*¢ QO, dear sir, fifty dollars would make me per-|ilady, ‘no, benefactors.” ‘* Well, then said 


fectly happy.” ‘*Ifthat is all you shall have||the gentleman, “in what manner ought we 
it ;”? and immediately he presented it toher.|/to regard him who took away a worthless nb 


She looked at it with joy and thankfulness ; 
but before the Governor was out of hearing, 
exclaimed, ‘*I wish I had a hundred.” 





Lieat.—Such must be the minuteness of} 
the particles of light that if, according to Mr.' 
Bowditch, they were placed in a row so as to 
form a line one inch in length, and a person 
at the creation had commenced counting them 
at the rate of 120 ina minute, which would 
have amounted to the astonishing sum of 





367,456,472,000, he would have enumerated, 
at the present time, a sufficient number to 
have constituted only the three hundred thou-| 
sandth parts of an inch! 


land gave in exchange an inestimable trea- 
isure ??—-Kircher. 
ae 


MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. 

GeorGe Gorpon Byron, (of whom a correct 
and spirited likeness accompanies this number o! 
ithe Casket,) the lineal descendant of a family 
whieh was of consequence at the era of the 
|Conquest, was born in England, on the 22d ol 
January, 1788. Ata very early period, he began to 
\discover traits of a marked and original character. 
‘Some of his early years were spent in Scotland ; but 
ihe received the chief part of his education at Har- 
lrow, from which distinguished school he removed te 
ithe University of Cambridge, where he became 4 
‘student in Trinity College. Of the pursuits whic* 
‘occupied his time during the short period of his ¢%% 
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tinuance at this venerable seat of learning, not much 
can be said, since it appears that he despised acad- 
emicol honours, and treated with contempt the pecu- 
liar studies by which alone they could be procured. 
The same indolence that characterized him at school 
distinguished him at College; but, though he paid 
little attention te the elassies, and had an abhorrence 
for mathematics, he read the English poets with 
avidity, and exercised his genius in writing verses, 
chiefly of an amatory description. His turn for sa- 
tire also at this period appears in the sketches which 
he has drawn of a collegiate life, and of the labours 
of the candidate for public prizes. 

At the age of nineteen, he left the university for 
Newstead Abbey, the seat of his ancestors, where he 
afterwards published a volume of poems, under the 
title of ‘* Hours of Idleness.”” These poems evince 
a vigorous conception, and correct taste, with a great 
command of language, and a knowledge of the laws 
of metrical harmony. Happier specimens of preco- 
cious talent cannot be found in the history of poetry ; 
and yet, one of the first literary journals of the day 
fell with unaccountable ferocity upon the infant muse, 
which it attempted to strangle inthe cradle. Roused 
by this unprovoked attack upon his book, and stung 
by the sarcasms thrown out against his talents, the 
noble author turned upon his assailant, the conductor 
of the journal, in a poem which, for spirited deserip- 
tion, and strength of colouring, may vie with the 
mest pointed of Dryden’s satires. 

On his coming of age, in 1809, Lord Byron, after 
taking his seat in the House of Peers, went abroad, 
and spent some time in the south and east of Europe, 
particularly in Greece and its islands. Amidst his 
excursions and amusements, he devoted much of his 
time to the attainment of the romanic or modern lan- 
guage of Greece, and also of the Turkish. Of the 
former he became complete master; and the notes 
to his principal poems evince the diligence of his ap- 
plication, and the extent of his.acquirements in phi- 
lological erudition. 
of his facility in making himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the structure and idioms of modern tongues, 
are to be found in his translations. It is no hard 
matter, with the help of dictionaries and grammars, 
and a good instructor, to gain a competent knowledge 
of any living speech ; but it requires genius of a very 


But perhaps the happiest proofs | 


pression, and tenderness of sentiment. Rising, as it 
were, in the seale of emulation, the noble author now 
put forth his strength in a new effort ; and while the 
world was as yet divided in opinion to which of his 
pieces the palm of pre-eminence should be ascribed, 
he produced a poem far surpassing his former produc- 
tions in strength of composition, perspicuity of nar- 
rative, and numerical harmony. Still attached to the 
|romantic scenes among which he had so long wander- 
.ed, and fond of portraying man as perhaps he had too 
‘often seen him in those regions, the poet took for the 
‘hero of his piece a piratical chief, who, at the head of 
'a desperate band, had fixed his seat in one of those 
pow islands which spot the bosom of the Algean sea. 
| This poem, entitled the ‘‘ Corsair,” was followed (al- 
‘though he declared it was the last time he should ap- 
pear before the world as an author, for some years) in 
\afew months after, by ‘* Lara,” the ‘* Siege of Co- 
jrinth,”’ and ‘‘ Parisina.” 

On the 2d of January 1815, his lordship married 
the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, (since 
pret by whom he had adaughter. This union, so 
suitable in rank, fortune, and the superior mental en- 
dowments of the respective parties, was unfortunately, 
ina very short period, severed by the acknowledged 
‘indiscretion of his lordship; and while the public 
|were anxiously waiting to see the course he would 
|adopt for proclaiming his rights and vindicating his 
|character, he suddenly left the kingdom, with the re- 
solution never to return. He crossed over to France, 
through which he passed to Brussels, taking in his 
‘way a survey of the field of Waterloo. From thence 
‘he proceeded to Coblentz, and up the Rhine as far as 
| Basle. During his residence in Switzerland, he wrote 
his most pathetic poem, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillion.” 
After visiting some ofthe most remarkable scenes in 
this country, he proceeded to the north of Italy, and 
‘took up his residence fer some time at Venice. Here 
|| he was joined by Mi Hobhouse, who accompanied 
||him in‘an excursion t0 Rome, where his lordship 
completed ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” Hethen 
‘returned to Venice, where he commenced ‘‘ Don 
| Juan,” and likewise wrote several minor pieces. After 
'making several excursions into Tuscany, he finally 
took up his residence at Genoa. 
| From thence, he passed into Greece, to take that 
|part inthe cause of freedom, so honourable to himself 





















superior description to seize the poetic spirit of one} and glorious to his memory. At Missolonghi, he was, 


language and to diffuse it without evaporation into | after a short residence only, attacked with an inflam- 


This, however, has been accomplished|| matory rheumatic fever, which finally put a — 


another. 
most effectually by his Lordship, in his versions of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Greek 
poems ; and that which enhances the merit of these 
performances, is the difficulty of expressing the man- 
ner, as well as the very thought of the original, when 
both have peculiarity arising from local customs, sen- 
timents, and phraseology. 

Having traversed the Morea in every direction, 


to his existence, on the 19th of April 1824. His body, 
| after being embalmed, was conveyed to England, and 
there interred. 

Thus was suddenly cut offthe earthly career of a 
great spirit, while engaged in supporting, by his per- 
son and influence, one of the noblest causes that the 
annals of humanity ever exhibited to the world. Dying 
at the moment when his countenance was of essential 





and extended his travels over Eubea, as well as the 
plain of Athens, and every part of Achaia, he return-| 
ed to England at the close of the year 1811, and in 
the spring of 1812 he published his celebrated 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,”—a poem which at} 
once established his fame as a poet, and ensured the | 
greedy attention of the public to every production of; 
his pen. So rapid and prolifie indeed was his genius, | 
that scarcely had public curiosity been awakened 
and delighted by one poem, before another made its 
appearance, and commanded fresh applause. If 
“Childe Harold”? exhibited originality of thought, 
eccentricity of character, and richness of description, | 
the ‘‘ Giaour” excited a stronger interest by its cir-| 


cumstances ; while the ‘* Bride of Abydos” had the || 
‘igher poetic merit of unity of design, vigour of ex-'' resist the charms of sincerity.—Steele. 


service to the Greek cause, and to those publie princi- 
‘ples which it is the true glory of the age tosee rapidly 
establishing themselves in the world, the event is deep-~ 
ly to be deplored. 

—— 





Human nature is not so much depraved as to hin- 
'der us from respecting goodness in others, though we 
‘ourselves want it. This is the reason why we are 
so much charmed with the pretty prattle of children, 
and even the expressions of pleasure or uneasiness 


‘in some part of the brute creation. They are with- 


out artifice or malice ; and we love truth too well te 
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“ Nor is it strange, if Poetry approve 
Those virtues which, as present, she must love.” 





—« . a ; 


A TALE, 





There was a youth of unassuming mien, 

With modest eye and face o’erspread with care, 
Who might at twilight oftentime be seen, 
Gazing aloft as though he were in pray’r. 

What could it be that close engag’d him there ? 
Did he the orbs of nature wish to spy ? 

And some grave question studious prepare 
About its causes ?—of the how and why ? 

Or, did he in it read the human destiny ? 


No ; he besoucht in that soft, silent seat, 
Inspiring visions from the muses coy ; 
He wished to sing of battle and retreat, 





Of sounding cannon and of martial joy. 

The names of heroes in the bold maker, *| 

Who left their homes, their wives and children dear, 

And went, (as brave as Grecian men to Troy,) 

To uphold Liberty in her cares 

Their names he’d carol f 
list’ning ear. 


a) 
and charm each 





} 


Agreed to gratify the youth’s desire ; 
And well they knew he would conceive him blest 
When forth he rang the warblings of his lyre, 
And as it rang, increas’d the quick’ning fire. 
This counsel gave they—‘ chime no love-sick lays,” 
*¢ And now an oath we will from thee require, | 
To sing of honour—glory—not that rays 
From blushing maidens’ eyes, are like a comet’s 
blaze.” 


} 
The muses pleas’d to hear his bold request, | 
' 


The youth received the gift divine, and swore 
To chaunt the fame of heroes, who have bled 
Defending freedom on Columbia’s shore ; 
And nobly falling in their country’s stead, 
Found in their mother earth their dying bed. 
The statesman, too—the deep reflecting sae, 
Who have their country on to science led, | 
Would his weak pen and humble mind engage ; | 
And with his country’s foes, poetic warfare wage. 





But ah! how weak.is erring mortal’s mind! 
Most easy bent when in itself ’tis strong : 
The youth espied a lovely maid reclin’d 

On mossy couch, the streamlet’s side along. 
Now quickly there arose a motley throng 
Of tender fancies in his wilder’d brain ; 
He touch’d the string—when lo! the noble song | 
Was chang’d to tender love—consuming strain, 

In her all beauties dwelt, and reft his heart in twain! 
Philad, Oct. 1826, CIREX. | 





GLOOM OF AUTUMN. 


Hail ye sighing sens of sorrow ! 
View with me the autumnal gloom ; 
Learn from this your fate to-morrow, 
Dead, perhaps laid in the tomb : 
See, all nature fading, dying. 
Silent, all things seem to mourn 
Life from vegetation flying, 
Brings to mind our mournful urn. 








? 


Nations die by dread bellona, 
Through the rage of tyrant kings ; 
Just like plants by pale pomona, 
Fall, to rise in future springs : 
Mournful scene, when vegetation, 
Dies by frost, or worms devour ; 
Doubly mournful when a nation, 
Dies, by neighbouring nation’s powe: 








Death and war, my mind depresses, 

Autumn shows me my decay ; 

Brings to mind my past distresses, ' 
Warns me of my dying day. 

Autumn makes me melancholy, 

Strikes dejection thro’ my soul ; 

While I view my former folly, 

Waves of sorrow o’er me roll. 


Do I hear the air resounding, 

With expiring insects rise ; 

Are their moans, to me how wounding, 
Emblems of my age and size. 

Hollow winds about me blowing, 

Noisy waters round me rise, | 

While I set my fate deploring, 

Tears fast streaming from my cyes. 








What to me are autumn’s treasures, 
Since I know no earthly joy ? 
Long I’ve lost all youthful pleasures, 


. Time must youth and health destroy. 


Pleasure once I fondly courted, 
Shgr’d each bliss that youth bestows ; 
Ah! to see how then I sported, 

Now embitters all my woes. 


Age and sorrow since have blasted 
Every youthful pleasing dream ; 
Quivering age with youth contrasted, 
Shows how short our glories seem ; 
As the annual frost is cropping 
Leaves and tendrils from the trees, 
So my friends are yearly dropping, 
Thro’ old age or dire disease. 


Fast my sun of life’s declining, 
Soon shall set in endless niglit ; 

But my thoughts pure and refined, 
Rise to future life and light. 

When a few more years are ended, 
When a few more springs are o’er, 
When a few more griefs I’ve tasted, 
I shall fall to rise no more. 


Former friends, @, how I’ve sought thesn, 

Just to cheer my drooping mind, 
But they’re gone, like leaves in autumn, 
Driv’n before a dreary wind. 

Cease this fearing, trembling, sighing, 





Death shall break the sullen gloom ; 7 
Soon my spirit, fluttering, flying, 
Must be borne beyond the tomb, 
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HOPELESS LOVE E—TO MISS . 


I may not say how dear thou art 
‘vo every thought of mine ; 

Nor tell thee that my faithful heart 
Within its deepest dates 

t'onceals thine image, soft and fair, 
Though unallowed by thee ; 

And must I lose its lustre there, 
The world were dead to.mg, Clara. 





I may not hope, when future years 

Their tedious course have run, 

Deep mark’d by love’s unnumber’d fears, 
That thou may’st e’er be won ; 

For thou hast said !—yet still the charm 
Survives each inward strife, 

And winds its-current, pure and warm, 
With all the rills of life, Clara. 


*Twas not thine eyes, so mild and bright, 
Thy form of finest grace ; 

‘l'was not the rays of * fairy light” 

‘That play around thy face ; 
Not these alone that wove the thrall 
Or wrought thy captive’s chain, 

Though few may look upon them all, 
Nor turn to look again, Clara. 


But *twas the high and generous soul, 

in social converse pour’d, 

‘Lhat deep into ny bosom stole, 

And touched each latent chord : 

Lo, in Aurora’s roseate hour, 

She beamed celestial fires ; 

The Harp of Memnon felt their power, 

And music woke its wires, Clara. Ta. 


So 
PRAYER FOR GREECE. 


look down illustrious souls, look down, 
And say to Greece be free ; 

Look from empyrean fields, and frown 
On Turkish tyranny ; 

Shake heav’n’s high halls with dreadful i ire, 
Send thunder from the skies, 

Wrap Moslem tow’rs in faming fire, 
Till the strong demon dies. 

Great spirits of the fallen brave, 
Tread now thy classic shore, 
The sun of Greece in freedom’s grave, 
Has set to rise—no more. 

Her lamp of learning, once so bright, 
That lit a hundred hills, 

Hath long since set in endless night, 
Dark woe her bosom fills. 

iler halls, where once sweet rapture rung, 
No sounding lyre row sighs; 

But where was heard the trumpet tongue, 
Are heard but shrieks and cries}; 

And there the crimson crescent waves, 
Where once the Lyceum stood, 

The cross in human gore still laves, 
The moon doth blush in blood— 

Look down, immortal Thunderer, look 
On Homer’s happy land, 

Thou who the heav'ns and earth hath shook, 
Preserve the brilliant band ; 

And from her dungeon drag once mor e, 
The genius of the brave, 

Then Greece shall dig, in human gore, 
lhe 'furkish tyr: unt’s grave. 

“MILFORD’ BARD. 


(| PRAYER. 
The smiling sky is ever bright, 

| The earth is fair with flowers, 

|| There comes no night,,there falls no blight 
On childhood’s blissful hours ; 

| Then pray—Heaven sees no sight so fair 

| As happy childhood bowed in prayer. 


The summer dew, the rainbow’s hue 
Are pure and lovely things— 

i} And youth hath dréams as lov ely too, 

| As pure imaginings ;— 

|| They pass away, the y pass away ; 

' What charm can stay them ?: Knee] and pray. 


Then comes the time of busy schemes, 
And man must earn a hame ; 

| His morning thoughts, his midnight dreams 

| Are wealth, and power and fame ; 

| Heaven heeds them not—one humble prayer 


Would be a better passport there. | 





ji Age, thou art winter, cold and drear, 

| ‘Without the hone of spring ; 

i| Thy strength is cone, thy leaf is sear, 

it Thy root is withering : 

H And earth has nothing worth thy care ;-~ 
! Yet pray—for heayen is won by prayer. 
1 —_ —<-—--- ~- 

i ET—THE BURIED MAID. 


And aia coin laid thee in thy narrow cell, 

Maid ofthe beauteous brow! for the cold clay 
'| To be thy bridegroom, till the eternal day, 
When the loud trump its jndgment- -pe al shall swell 
‘So be it—what the Almighty dooms is well. 
1 But who that saw thine eye’s bright glances play, 
t Thy cheek’s fine flush, that mock’d the bloom of 
i 


May, 
So late—could dream of death’s dissolving spell ? 
To rapture e Love had sung—‘“ the blissful hour 
||Soon will f lead along with Hymen’s Strain, 
To bless the blushing virgin and the swain.” 
And Hope believed and lighted up her bower. 
Sudden the scene was thanced—the radiant flower 
Sunk its sweet head, antl love’s glad song was vain. 
a ed 
MUTUAL HEARTS. 
Two mutual hearts are like the rilis, 
In solitude when single, 
That wander from the mournful hills, 
In river streams to mingle : 
And then along the fertile vale, 
Their banks with blossoms painted, 
They leave their billows to the gale, 
Untroubled and untainted. 


| 


Two mutual hearts are like the stars 
That aid each other’s shining, 

When gates of day the evening bars, 
And roses are dec] lining ; 

And through the long and lonesome nig i 
That spreads its pall of sadness, 

| They mingle their etherial light, 

To fill the world with gladness. 


| ‘Two mutual hearts are like the flower 

That twine themselves together, 

| When morning sends the drenching showers, 

| Or evening comesto wither : 

| And when they fall—as fall they must~ 
They will not, cannot sever, 

| But sink towether to the dust, 

: Together be forerer. 
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TO MRS, S—. 


Hannah, the fascinating smiles 

Of worldly pleasure beam on thee, 
And thou hast yielded to their wiles 
*Till they have won thy heart from me. 


It was not thus in early youth 

When rose my joys in prospect bricht, 
Thy friendship, thy unspotted truth, 
Lent all those joys a lovelier-light. 


¥ deemed thee but another form 

‘That held the same high-feeling soul, 

‘Thy love, a flame so pure and warm, 

*T would burn when Time had eeased to roll! 


Oh! ’twas a sweet and hallowed theme 
That Memory loves to cherish still, 
Like some deceptive, splendid dream 
Close followed by a day of ill. 

And when ’twas mine from thee to rove, 
And wedlock’s‘holy bands I prow’d, 
And tried to write thee what was love, 
And what it was to be belov’d ;— 


Methought the radiant lustre beam’d 

In strong refleetion back on thee, 

So raptur’d thy soft spirit seem’d, 

Such bliss was all my bliss to thee. 

Oh wedded life !—how fair and bright 

It rose on my enchanted view, 

As lovely as the morning light, 

But transient as its glittering dew ! 
Blossom by blossom fading dropt, 

Till all the gay-wrought wreath was gone, 
E’en that “‘ which twined with me” was cropt, 
My aching bosom beat alone! 

Alone in this wide wilderness— 

Aye, save when in half frantic mood 

I clasped my playful fatherless, 

‘The world to me was solitude ! 

But where wast thou ? through that drear night, 
No ray of comfort couldst thou send ? 

Ah! too, too, rich and happy quite 

Te think upon thy hapless friend! 

Of all I ‘‘low’d and left behind,” 

Thy heart alone preserved its calm ; 

Of every bosom, true and kind, 

But thine withheld the bleeding balm. 

Oh! next to Heaven’s all healing power, 
Shed on aspirittempest-tost, 

Those precious drops in calmer hour, 
Assured my soul, ‘all is not lost!” 
Heaven grant thou ne’er may’st want the aid 
Of sympathy, when joys are flown, 

And were ‘thy scul in my soul’s stead,” 
1 would not do as thou hast done. 


But fare-thee-well !—beneath the sun, 
Though thou and I no more may meet, 

‘To circle round the Saviour’s throne, 

May Sovereign mercy bring our feet! 

‘¢ The peace of God” upon thee shine, 
Thy “ heart and mind through Jesus keep,” 
His soul subduing discipline, 

‘Teach thee to “‘ weep with them that weep.” 
And oh! if waking memory move 

Thy theughts for her so far away, 

Know, she can prize thine early love 

In spite of all its sad decay, 


CORNELIA, 


June 29th, 1826. 


RUBY LAKE. 


Near Stafford Springs, in the State of Connecti. 
cut, is a handsome sheet of water, commonty cal. 
‘led square pond, but to some persons known: by 
ithe more poetic name of Raby Lake. The latter 
jappellation it has received from the large garnets 
with which its shores are abundantly strewed, by 
ithe action of the water upon the rocks which con- 
jtain them. Inthe same neighbourhood is a beau- 
itiful trout stream, which winds through a narrow 
valley of a picturesque character, and in one place 
so narrow as to be impassable, exeept by wading 
in the channel for a considerable distance. The 
rocks there contain an abundance of ervstallized 
quartz, pieces of which fall into, the water, and 
stud the dark stones, over which it rans. The 
itrees also form a complete canopy overhead, and 
the place is one of the most singular I know. The 
stream is called Diamond Brook. After following 
jits course for some distance one summer’s day, I 
found the scene suddenly opening; and a green 
|meadow, of about half an acre, presented itself, 
isurrounded by hills, with a small farmhouse near 
ithe bank, and two or three old trees, and a flower 
garden kept with great neatness. 
| The following verses apply to this solitary spot. 
|All that region was formerly subject to the Molie- 
‘gan Indians, who had acquired it by conquest, aud 
jcalled it Wabbequasset. 
| 





No lonelier spot the bluebird’s song 
With cheerful echo e’er di ce; 
ith cheerful echo e’er did wake; 
No shadier stream the vales among 
E’er wet the wood-duck’s emerald neck. 


No current ever purer ran 
From stain of war or blood till now ; 
But o’er yon lake a savage man, . 
Dark Uncas, guides his silent prow. 


Thoagh Wabbequasset mourns her dead, 
And Sannaps fight till Sachems yield; 
What foe these lonely banks would tread, 
Which forests shade and mountains shield ? 


The sun, just peering o’er the mount, 
Shines on a little plain beneath; 
Glitters on many a bubbling fount, 

And gilds the lessening vapour-wreath. 





With hearts as quiet as the stream, 
Hopes bright as crystals in its bed, 
The children blessed the early beam 
Upon their father’s cottage shed. 


| The trout has fed his fav’rite brake, 

i The duck her shady cove forsook,— 

| How came this gem from Raby Lake 
*Mong the bright sands of Diamond Brook ? 


Tis a red drop of human blood, 
Shed on the shore,—the wave is dy’d— 
The foe is stalking through the wood, 
Among the rocks the orphans hide. 


Their mournful fate no story tells, 





Yon mossy mound no legend bears,— 
|| But there the cowslip hangs its bells, 
| And evening sprinkles it with tears. 

U. §. Lit. Gaz. AGRESTIS. 
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THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 


{ saw a maiden with an eye as bright 

As sun-beams, playing on the fitful stream, 

And knew theretrom there was a holy light, 

As pure, and soft, as Cynthia’s silv’ry beam— 
And it has whirl’d my fancy in a dream, 

To see her form majestically move, 

And as it mov’d to me would almost seem 

Like some fair spirit from the realms above, 
Cloth’d in immortal charms to move the soul to love. 
Again I saw her—not the sprightly one, 

Whose looks bespoke a heart and mind at rest ; 
No more she dazzled as the mid-day sun, 

And gave to all around a richer zest— 

She was a wife—(alas! a wife unblest, ) 





An outcast of dishonour; all the sweets. 

Which bloomed redundantly around her youth, 
Pluck’d by a villain’s guile. It is, it is; 

And tho’ such wretcheduess-may well be deemed 
A blasting blot upon mankind’s eseutcheon, 

Too oft ’tis evidenced among her children ! 

An@ love! the holiest bond that God has given 
(‘o gild the dark career of human fate, 

Alas! alas! how is thy shrine debased ! 
Falsehood is kneeling there with downeast eyes, 
Feigning such pulses as may never swell 

Within the reckless changceling’s callous breast, 
Why is it thus, high Heaven! oh, why is love, 
Pure and unsullied as a seraph’s thought, 
'Banish’d, an exile from the hearts of men! 








Of one who knew not—cared not what a prize 

Tle was possess’d of ; one who sought that nest 

Of men where on a throw hangs destinies, 

While their hearts wildly pant, and frightful roll 

their eyes. 

Oh! she was wedded to a gambler—one 

Whose nightly hours were spent in revelry, 

Nor his poor wife would-he e’en look upon, 

But from her presence, like a viper, flee ; 

And when she would but gently chide him—he 

Would basely strike that tender, loving wife, 

Then seek his mates ;—and in ‘ ungodly glee” 

Profane the night; or, in some brutal strife, 

Think not, fast from its sources ebbed away her life. 

And could she bear such treatment? no: her heart 

Swell’d now with many an agonizing pain, 

And when she’d think of former joys, the smart 

Would double and re-doable o’er again— 

\h! sad is now my melancholy strain! 

that sunken cheek, and lightless looking eye 

Too plainly spoke, no more she’d sigh again, 

But wing her passage to the realms on high 

(ud join the blissful choir, in endless minstrelsy. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 1826. CIREX. 
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Oh, who can wander through the darksome vale 

Of this insipid life, and dread the tomb ? 

Tamults and trials, pestilence and woe, 

Dark shadows of despair, and joyless change 

Of one disastrous sorrow for another, 

Awaits us here.—Sickness and suffering, 

Falschood and venom’d guile, with varied pangs 

Tend on our being, steeping life in tears— 

Fortune may dazzle fora little while, 

And bathe the soul in sensual oblivion, 

Yet will remorse, and fang’d repentance come, 

And thought’s dark demons, pay with angry tor- 
tures, 

The past that was so sweet, and is so bitter— 

The wretched sons of indigence, alas! 

What anguish’d throbs are theirs! a wife, per- 
chance, 

Once blooming as the May-born blushing rose, 

Vow wan and pale with weeping, gazes on 

The pledge of love she fondles in her arms, 

And sighs to see it smile—yes, sighs to see 

The cherub’s ignorance ot the biack mists 

Which hang above its parent’s earthly fortanes— 

Oh! God, and is it not an awful spectacle 

To look upon a virgin, withering 


{ 


|Affection, on this bliss forsaken earth, 

jis but the shadow’of the inborn glow 

Blending the spirits in celestial realms— 

*Tis true, the faded cheek and sunken eye, 

||Or quivering lip of woman, oft has been 

The emblem of a wrong’d and broken heart, 

The symbol of a constant, fervegt bosom ; 

Yet these are witnesses that man is false— 

'|And Friendship! is, there such a tie on earth ? 

1 dreamed in childhood that I had a friend, 

And blent his image graven on my heart 

{With all the images of truth and faith, 

That youth can picture in its visioning— 

lft was alone a dream, and I awoke 

{Untranced from its delusion, with a heart 

Wither’d and sapped of aimost every hope !~ 

Yet there is one, to whom my feelings clung 

Ere I had lost the child—such living robes 

Of life and light, and loveliness and truth 

'E.neirele her, to my imagination, 

Vhat she seems almost too pure to mingle with 

An erring spirit dark and gross as mine ! 

Vet could that being change—oh, God! the 
thought 

Is desolation’s chill! yet could she change, 

Che grave, the faithful grave, alone should be! 

The end of all my hopes, the boon of misery 


W. C. B. 





j 
; 
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{The following is a translation from an ancient Span- 
ish Poem, which, says the Edinburgh Review, is 
surpassed by nothing with which we are acquaint~ 
ed in the Spanish language, except the Odes oi 
Lewis de Leon. ] 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 

To see how soon 
Life like its glories glides away, 
And stern footsteps of decay 

Come stealing on. 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our tlowing minutes glide 
Away so fast ; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind—~ 
No happier let us hope to find, 
‘To-morrow than to-day : 





In want’s decay; or worse than thought may! 
paint, 
“lung shamefully upon a wretched world, 


4 


Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight. 
Like them decay. 
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Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea, 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble riv’let’s elide pant 
To that sad wave ; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place ; 
Life is the running of the race : 

And death the goal ; bic cam 
‘There all those glittermg toys are bought. 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. ‘ 


Say then how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That Ture us here ? 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
‘Ye disappear ! 


Long ere the lamp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away ; 
Youth smiled, and it was heavenly fair ; 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


; 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
‘The step that roll’d so light and gay, 

‘The heart’s blithe tone ? 
‘The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo 

When age comes on. 


——<———— 


AUTUMN. 


Now all the fields in fading beauty drest, 

And all the forests showering golden leaves, 
And cloudy days, and flocks ot various birds 
Bidding adieu to plains despoil’d of flowers, 
And bees at rest within their silent cells, 
Proclaim the autumn. Nature seems to mourn, 
And though her lucid streams still ripple on 

No roses deck their banks ; and ne’er is seen 
The beauteous humming-bird with needle bill 
Probing the bloom, or painted butterfly 
Sporting amidst a wilderness of sweets. 

§ love the autumn, for the requiem sad 

That moans along the dry and wither’d vale, 
And ali its dying glories. Aye, ’tis sweet 

To jook upon the vine that overhangs 

The cottage door, and muse upon its beauties, 
Some of its tendrils blooming yet in green, 
While others glow in scarlet, or in gold, 

Or purple sheen. And then to see old age 
Sitting beneath it, while the passing breeze, 
Rustling amidst its branches, spreads around 
His huary head, and weak, decrepit form, 

Pale nature’s tribute to the spir’t of Death,— 
The Spirit of destruction! Who can look 
Upon the scenes of Autumn, without feeling 

A pensiveness steal o’er him? while his thoughts 
Haply depict the changeful works of art. 

The mouldering Castle, overrun with moss, 
On which to look, when sun-set in its splendor 
is ling’ring on it, fills the soul with sadness— 





CGEM 


A kind of magie sadness, which we love, 

E’en love to indulge. We think of hearts that once 
Heav’d high with happiness, and eyes that beam’d 
With joy :—We think of lordiy festivals, 
}*Vhen pieasure held her court within the halls, 
And the bright beacon caught the distant eye, 
| And the coming swain, turning to his companion 
Pointed him to it smiling. 

@r, perchance, 
We think of some fair victim to consumption ; 
Which the same spir’t that strews the wither'd 
leaves, 

And crumbles castles, only breathes upon, 
And the destroying breath blanches her beauties, 
| And turns her to a snowy, flexible statue, 
With glazed eyes and lips of purple hue. 
Wherever I behold the death of beauty, 

Whether in trees and flowers—or art’s fair fabrics— 
Or in the tender maiden ;—then I think 


}Ot Spring’s arising in her loveliness, 


And Summer in her pomp :—~and mansions high, 
Rear’d on the ruins of the fallen castles : 

But these must also sink to dust agai! 

Yet there is one thing more of which | think, 
That in the human victim had its home, 

|That never dies. Yea! frail mortality 

\May sink into the tomb ;—but the freed soul 
Shall spread its loosen’d pinions in infinity 

\And soar, and sing, and shine to all eternity. 

} Philadelphia, Oct. 21st, 1826. MORTIMER 
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| THE ROSE UPON THE LEA, 
From Goethe—by George Bancroft. 
A boy beheld a lovely rose 
Rose upon the lea ! 
Fair as the morn when first it glows 5 
Near to see the flower he gues, 
And right pleased was he, | 
| Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, 
Rose upon the lea ! 
Said the boy: I'll plack thee now, 
Rose upon the lea! 
Said the rose: Vil prick thee so, 
Thou'lt remembe: me for wo, 
And I will not suffer thee. 
Rose, sweet rose, sweet Crimson rose, 
i Rose upon the lea ! 
|| And the. boy he plucked it rude, 
{ Rese upon the lea ! 
‘though the rose pricked all it could, 
Oh and ah, they did no good, 
Gathered it must be. , 
_Rose, sweet rose, sweet Crimson rose, 
Rose upon the lea! 
emer 


SOLUTIONS TO No. 11. 


OF THE REELUSES, 

1. Corporal. 2. Autocrat. 3, Runnet, 4. Wa- 
termelons. 5. Winter, Adams, Sleep, Hero, Isaac, 
‘Noah, Grave, Temple, Octavius, Nimrod. The 
\initials of these give the name of Washington. 

OF THE CONUNDRUMS. 

1, Becanse he holds out false appearances. 2. Be- 
‘cause itis full of veins. 3. Because it is empty. 
4. Because it is a tax. 5, Because it is always 
rising upwards. 6.. One word. 7. Milestone. 
8. Axletree. 9. A Pen. 10. Germany. 11. Rogue. 
12. Christopher. 18. Pig. 14. Bite-you-must, 
15. Because he is a minor. 16. Because he’s locked 
up. 17. Because he is an old rake. 18. Beeause it 
was in vain. 19, Because its gratciul, 20. Because 
they prop-a-gate. 21 Tory. 22. Cotton. 











OF THE CHARADES. 
1. Life, Orphewp, Virtue, Elijahy-Love. 2. Pen: 


man-sbip. 

















